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JOHN CALDWELL, Treasurer 


GRO. WESTIN OUSK, Jn., President. a 
4RO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jz H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, General Agent. 


WwW. W. CARD, Secretary. 


TEE WEeEsrtiINotovuUse 4.0 
PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, 


T. W. WELSH, Su ntendent. 
§. H. SPRAGUE, p pena Secretar>. 


BRAT E CcoO., 


Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. : 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is instantaneous; it can be operated from any car in @J 
train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT suITs © 


on the apparatus sold them. 


FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


tomatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form 3 
sdaeaaaine one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low Be we The saving in accidents, flat wheels, e increaaed speed 
safety, wilt repay the cost of its application within a very short time. 


rakemen’s wages, and the 


possible with perfect 





ELLIOT FROG & SWITCH CO., 
|| F 


Carried in Stock. 


Lap Switches. 
Split Switches. 
Automatic Switch Stands, 


Rai!s of any Weight or Section Desired 


RIGID FROGS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wrought Iron Head Chairs, Rail Braces, Bridle Rods and every descri of 
Reilroad Iron Work. (Catalogue and other information furnished on 
application. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 


BUDA FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO., 


‘2 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood, Wheel, Hand and Push CARS, with Seamless Rolled Steel Tires, 
Switch Stands and Switch Fixtures. Pit Cars, Dunip Cars, Iron Cars, etc. 


BUDA. - - ~ - 
, Chicago Office, 607 PHENIX BUILDING. 


“SPRING RAIL FROGS. 
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RICEIARD DUDS HoOWw, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention, 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order. 





THE MURPHY VARNISHES. 


Distinct Grades especially adapted for 
Railway Cars, Carriages, Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 


MURPHY & COMPANY, 22d & Dearborn Sts., Chicago, 
Newank, N. J., New Yors, CLEVELAND, Sr. Louis. ; 


y) BRAKESHOES 
N 


WESTERN STATES 
i ; -o” \ ARICA Al c ~- 
ROSS-MEEHAN SHOES Y CONGDON SHOES . 
c MADE BY 


RAMAPO IRON WORKS’ RAMAPO WHEEL FDY CO 
HILLBURN. N.Y RAMAPO NY 





OHIO 





FRANK J. HECKER, President. C. L. FREER, Vice President and Treasurem 


PENINSULAR CAR CO, 


DETROIT. MICH. 





Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. 
. Capacity, 30 Cars yer day. 


w.s. Tru PROCTOR PATTERSON, ‘ 
President. Sec. and Treas. 


THE W. 5. TYLER WIRE WORKS C0, | 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dale vig Mining Cot, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every “9 


description. 
h.oKK & CHALMERS, Agents, Chicago, New York, ~ 
Denver, Sait Lake City and Ohuhuahua, Mexico. ‘) 


THE NATIONAL REFINING C0., 


REFINERS OF 


PETROLEUM. 
Railroad Oils a Specialty. © 
Valve Engine & Car Oilsof the Finest Grades © 


§2 Correspondence solicited. 





OPFICES: 


Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
JULIAN L. YALE, 


Railway Equipment 
and Supplies, | 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, | 


ROME, N. Y. 


New York Office, - 34 PINE STREET. 





OHIO. © 








| STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


40 and 42 Wall Street, 
NEW YORE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


The Northwest Magazine 
CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. | 
Twelve Months, $1.50. Six Months, 75 cents. 
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JONES & CARLYON, 
REAL ESTATE 


——_+— awe 


INVESTMENT AGENTS, 


Offices, Cor. Holly and Elk Streets, 


SEHOME WASH: 


Gr SORT reg 


WE STRONGLY RECOMMEND BELLINGHAM BAY AS A FIELD FOR INVESTORS. 


The Railroad Construction now going on, combined with 
The magnificent stretches of level Agricultnral Country around the Bay, 
The beautiful Townsite and fine Building Stone, 
The Water Power and vast quantities of Lumber, 
The Coal and Iron Mines, the Limestone, and 
The absolutely perfect Harbor, unequalled on the whole of the Pacific Coast, 


And last, but not least, the mild and genial Climate has caused and will cause property to rise steadily in value. 
In the last six months our population has been more than trebled. The prices paid for business property now are 
trivial compared with what they will fetch in twelvé months’ time. 


Bellingham Bay will be the terminus of a transcontinental railroad and will be the most important place on the 
Pacific Coast north of San Francisco. There are no drawbacks to Bellingham Bay. THE HARBOR HAS NO BAR T0 IT. 
The bottom is sandy and has an average of nine fathoms all over. Vessels can drop their anchors anywhere and 
ride in safety. Ships ot 1,500 tons can and have repeatedly sailed in and out of it without the assistance.of a tug boat, ‘ 


The rainfall is moderate---moss does not grow on the roofs of the houses. » We have no blizzards,’ tornadoes or 
earthquakes, and very little frost. There are four towns on Bellingham Bay---FAIRHAVEN, BELLINGHAM, 
SEHOME and WHATCOM. Three miles of water front covers them all and they are now growing together into 
one fine city. Our offices are in Sehome, the central point of the Bay, but we handle property in all four towns. 


We make a specialty of business property in Sehome, the greater part of that on the market being listed 
with us. We also have residential property within easy reach of the business centers, and acre property. 
During the past year we have met with considerable success in investing money for non-residents, — 
bought business property at $32 per foot in November and sold it for $100 per foot in June. 

We are prepared to receive money for investment from persons living ata distauce, and. as to our ability to: invest wisely and for financial sentient we refer by 
permission to Cocks, Biddulph & Co., Bankers, 43 Charing Cross, London, England; W. C. Ward, Mahager of Bank of. British Columbia, Victoria, B. C.; and 


P. E. Lickinson, Manager of First Bank of Whatcom; also Professor R. H. Thornton of the University of Oregon, Portland, and the Hon. P. B. Cornwall, 
San Francisco. 


J omnes & CAEL ZS OWN, 


Head Offices, Cor, Elk and. Holly Sts.,. SEHOME, WASH. , 
SOLE AGENTS for the North British &- Mercantile iieedinanes Co., of London and Edinburgh. 














FRED C. PE TTIBONE, 


REAL 
ESTATE: 


BROKER AND ABSTRACTOR, 


Union Block, Whatcom, Wash. 
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Avent for the Townsite Owners Of Whatcom and Fairhaven. 


Offers the Largest List and Best Inducements to Purchasers of any Firm in Whatcom. 
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Having the Abstract of Title, and knowing the owners of all property, we can invest money for non- 
residents to the best advantage, and insure them good profits on their investments. 


_ Property on Bellingham Bay is very cheap in comparison with other Sound points, and is sure to advance rapidly 
in the next few years. | 





We refer by permission, for our financial ability and integrity, to the First National Bank of Whatcom, the Belling- 
ham Bay National Bank, of Sehome and the National Bank of Commerce of Tacoma. 
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CLIMATIC CONDITIONS OF THE PUGET SOUND 
COUNTRY. 


The climate of Oregon and Washington is a very 
peculiar one, full of surprises to an obgerver trained 
upon the Atlantic sea-board. It cannot be studied 
from a distance, or understood without study. We 
must first glance at the topography of the country 
before we can comprehend the local conditions that 
cause these excentricities, especially in the Puget 
Sound country. It is perhaps known in a general 
way to most persons that the milder climate of the 
Pacific slope owes its existence to the Japan current, 
but what is the Japan current? Until we have felt 
its genial influences we cannot comprehend its sil- 
ent beneficences. 
While the earth 
is revolving in 
space, the heated 
air rising from 
tropical seas 
drags slowly be- 
hind its solid sur- 
face. This causes 
what we call the 
west wind, in 
local phrases the 
Chinook, but 
sometimes the 
Chinook is con- 
quered by cold air 
from the north,or 
from Artic space, 
and here comes 
in the influences 
of the two moun- 
tain ranges about 
150 miles apart 
—the Olympic 
Range upon the 
west side of 
Puget Sound, 
some hundred or 
more miles long, 
perhaps one hun- 
dred wide, and 
8,000 feet high; 
the Cascade 
Range east of the 
Sound, usually 
about the same 
height but cul- 
minating in 
Mount Tacoma, 
14,444 feet high, 
with Mount 
Adams and sev- 
eral lesser peaks. 





Both ranges of mountains act as dams to stop the 
flow of warm, moist air eastward, yet do not stop 
its course entirely but throw it higher up, so that it 
goes over some of the interior valleys more or less, 
and again inpinges or falls upon the western slopes 
of the great back bone range of the continent, the 
Rocky Mountains, where it is again elevated, and 
slowly dissipates its contained heat and moisture over 
Montana and Dakota. But there are yet further im- 
portant local topographical conditions to be studied 
west of the Cascades. I refer to the gaps in the 
Olympic Range caused by two breaks, one at the 
mouth of the Columbia, the other at the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca. The warm air from the ocean flows 
freely through these conduits without restraint, and 


[A PUGET SOUND SAW LOG, 





spreads slowly over the country west of the Cascades, 
creating local conditions seldom seen in any country. 
But these are by no means the most important factors, 
There is another more potent still judging by its local 
effects. I refer to the immense body of heated water 
flowing in twice a day through the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca. The tide is usually six feet, often higher. [have 
no exact means of estimating the great influence upon 
the local climate exerted by these repeated inrushes 
of ocean-heated water into all the bays and inlets of 
this great body of water. We can best judge of it by 
its effects upon the climate. The Sound country is near 
the latitude of Quebec, but it has the climate of the 
Carolinas, as near as we can roughly estimate in such 
a comparison. There is constant contention between 
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the continental winds and the Chinook. West of the 
Cascades the continental winds are generally subdued 
by the Chinook; east of the Cascades, especially in 
winter the contrary is often the result of the warfare. 

The lower level of the Sound country is another im- 
portant factor to be considered. It is well known that 
every degree of elevation always and in all countries 
eauses a decrease of average temperatere. This is 
observed here every day in the year. We fave only to 
look towards the summits of either range of moun- 
tains, tosee the white, glistening, eternal snow line, 
where frost and ice are the normal conditions, and 
this fact in and of itself is again another factor to be 
considered in studying the local climate. The ther- 
mometer during the present winter, now Jan. 25, 
that the writer has been here to observe, has not been 
below twenty-eight degrees, or above fifty-four de- 
grees, and no snow has fallen except as it melts, but 
I am told this is a mild winter. The summer climate 
ranges usually from sixty to eighty degrees. 

The amount of warmed water flowing into the 
Columbia River from the ocean is much smaller than 
that at the straits, yet its influence is felt as far up 
the river as the tide flows and the warmed air there- 
from rises and spreads eastward and northward, 
meeting that from the Sound at Olympia. While it is 
rather cool for peaches and grapes, upon the southern 
arms of Puget Sound, yet those semi-tropical fruits 
succeed along the Columbia and again around What- 
com, where the warm air flows in from the ocean 
through the Straits of Juan de Fuca. I have been 
very much interested in studying out the bearings of 
these local conditions upon the climate of the region. 
There was little authority upon the topic for me to 
consult, and I have had to study the matter up for 
the benefit of the readers of Toz NorTHWEsT, who I 
trust will feel that the time has been well spent, and 
that they alike have been interested and benefited. 

It may be said, therefore, that Oregon and Wash- 
ington possess a stable and equableclimate, especially 
the Puget Sound country, which has a mixed climate 
more equable than a coast or a continental one. The 
cold ocean winds of summer, as at San Francisco, are 
kept off by the Olympic Range of mountains and the 
cortinental winds by the Cascades. Invalids from 
California and from the East are recognizing these 
facts by coming here. Pomologists, especially from 
Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa, where fruit 
growing has been so discouraging of late, are also 
coming to the Pacific Northwest to go into the 
business. 

P. 8. I remained in the Sound country until April 
ist, and there was at no time over three inches of 
snow fall. D. S. MARVIN. 

Tacoma, W. T. 
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THERE WILL BE REST. 





Earth will not always spin around, 
The planets will forget their sound 
Of hymning music, Nature’s breast 
Some day will hold a heart at rest. 

The tides shall sleep, 

No breeze shall creep, 

No fires shall glow, 

No torrents flow— 

All things will rest. 


The bird of Jove has battled long 
With tempests of the upper air; 
He nearly yielded tho’ so strong, 
But sternly conquered his despair, 
All lightning-wreathed his pinions beat, 
Triumphant, thro’ the whistling sleet, 
And on his soft and downy nest, 
Where brooding over the dangers done, 
He plumes anew to meet the sun. 
Like him, the more we are distressed, 
More perfect is the joy of rest. 

The heart must fail, 

The cheek must pale, 

Wassail and song must cease, 
The pulse must stop, 
The jaw must drop, 
And mortals lie at peace. 

Then shall the disrobed spirit fleet, 
On viewless wings and noiseless feet, 
Like weary eagle to its nest, 
And thro’ the ether seek for rest. 








A BACKWARD GLANCE. 


‘‘ Indian corn, in the prime and glory of its ver- 
dure, is a very beautiful vegetable, both considered 
in the separate plant and in a mass in a broad field, 
rustling and waving and surging up and down in the 
breeze and sunshine of a summer afternoon. We 
have as many as fifty hills, I should think, which 
will give us an abundant supply. Pray Heaven that 
we may be able to eat it all! for it is not pleasant to 
think that anything which Nature has been at the 
pains to produce should be thrown away. But the 
hens will be glad of our superfluity, and so will the 
pigs. ” 

Thus wrote Nathaniel Hawthorne of his rural life 
in 1842, when at his Concord home he filled pages of 
note books with words which seem to breathe the 
very air of orchards, of gardens and growing plants. 
He wrote as one who enjoyed all the wonderful gifts 
of nature, having a heart that overflowed with grati- 
tude, penning his thankfulness and appreciation in 
thoughts which will charm generations tocome. The 
pessimist may think the old times were the good 
times, but blessed be the memory of our forefathers, 
if they had good times they left no record of them. 
When Nathaniel Hawthorne was born the whole 
country had less humane provision for the care of 
even the insane than the territory of Dakota, which 
region when he died was supposed to be a part of the 
great Western desert. It was years after he first saw 
the light that the United States had what Dakota has 
to-day—an institution for the education of the deaf 
and dumb. In 1804, the year of his birth, the coun- 
try had six million population, with scarcely a greater 
number of public schools and newspapers than Da- 
kota has with six hundred thousand people. 

Benevolence was born in this century and has dis- 
pensed more relief to the weak and fallen than was 
given to the afflicted ones of the human race in all of 
the sixty centuries of the historic past. People have 
more to eat and more to wear than ever before. The 
world is better than ever before. When Hawthorne 
was born the laboring classes were in a comparatively 
helpless condition. Agriculture was rude and the 
seil gave but scanty support. -More bushels of wheat 
were grown in Dakota last year than in the whole 
country eighty years ago; so, too, of Indian corn, of 
which Hawthorne was raising fifty hills in one year, 
with fears of over supply. Dakota in 1887 raised 
nearly 25,000,000 bushels, or forty bushels for each 
inhabitant. 

One hundred years ago no one dreamed of rail- 
roads, telegraphs, electric lights, friction matches, 
sewing machines, photographs, chloroform, iron 
ships, rubber clothing, lead pencils, and a thousand 
other discoveries, inventions and improvements, 
which have added more to the happiness of man- 
kind than all the developments allotted to the many 
centuries since the creation of the world. There was 
a time when man never dreamed of warming himself 
by artificial heat or of eating cooked food. Caves 
and hollow trees served him for shelter. He passed 
centuries without knowing how to make a fire, and 
by slow steps went from rude huts and cabins to com- 
fortable houses and stately mansions, in which winter 
is shorn of its rigors and summer of its heat. Every 
home in America can have comforts now which would 
have been luxuries to kings in the past century. 


MosEs Fousom. 
Jamestown, North Dak , June, 1889. 
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DAKOTA FOR SHEEP. 


Dakota may safely challenge the world, says H. C. 
Ayres, of Plankinton, to show a locality better 
adapted to sheep husbandry. This is no extrava- 
gance, but a fact capable of perfect demonstration. 
There is no place in the world where so many ad- 
vantages unite to encourage the flockmaster. A year 
ago I held the opinion that Dakota is a good sheep 
country. But practical experience during the past 
year has satisfied me beyond a doubt that it is not 
only good—it is the best. There are several essen- 





tials requisite to success with sheep, a review of 
which may be of interest and not unprofitable. 

1. Our soil is peculiarly favorable. It is usually 
dry and affords solid footing. Marshes, swamps and 
low grounds are rarely found. and when rain ‘or 
melted snow make the ground wet, sunshine and 
wind very soon dry the surface and put it in fine 
condition. This is particularly favorable to the feet. 
It has been claimed that sheep on our soil will re- 
cover from foot rot without medicine or treatment. 
It is certain that no trouble is caused in our flocks by 
that miserable disease. 

2. The altitude of Dakota gives the country a dry, 
bracing atmosphere, full of robust health for man 
and beast. ‘The only drawback that I have noticed 
is lack of shade. ‘The sunshine of our summer days 
is warm, and shade for sheep in the middle of the 
day is desirable and profitable, but by no means in- 
dispensable. Both altitude and latitude give us win- 
ters without rain—an advantage to the; flockmaster 
which cannot be overestimated. At the same time 
the weather is cold enough to ensure fleeces which 
for quality and quantity cannot be surpassed. None 
such can be produced in Texas, California, Australia 
or any other warm clime. The barns and sheds that 
are necessary are more than paid for in wool. 

8. In the older States the most urgent demand of 
the sheep-raiser is for a pasturage. In the Eastern 
States it is much more easy to provide forage for 
winter than range for summer. In Dakota the con- 
ditions are different. Our ranges are practically un- 
limited. Enough grass goes to waste in Dakota 
every year to pasture many millions of sheep. The 
question of summer range is settled beforehand for 
the great majority of our people, if they wish to en- 
gage in sheep keeping. And it is of the very best 
quality for the purpose. Our wild grass is excellent 
for sheep, and they will do as well on it as on the 
fine tame meadows of Ohio or Michigan. And all 
this range is so cheap as to be substantially free. 

4. In the matter of water no country is better sup- 
plied. While it is true that surface water is some- 
what searce in certain localities, it is true that no 
part of the United States has made so grand a suc- 
cess with artesian wells. In nearly every place 
where deep wells have been put down with energy 
and intelligence, unfailing streams have gushed 
forth, pure and abundant and just the right tempera- 
ture for stock. Dakota cannot be surpassed for stock 
water. 

5. Abundance of grain may be raised for feeding. 
Corn, oats and millet to make sheep rolling fat can 
be secured whenever it is desired to turn them off. 
Stock sheep need but little grain with our fine, nutri- 
tious hay; but a certain number should be fattened 
every winter, and Dakota has the grain for doing 
this as profitably as it can be done anywhere. 

6. Dakota is near enough to mutton markets—Chi- 
cago, St, Paul, Minneapolis, Sioux City and Omaha 
—to make feeding and shipping profitable, especially 
well fed stock. As to wool, that will bear transport- 
ation from Dakota nearly as well as from any of the 
Western States and better than from any of the Ter- 
ritories. 

Finally, let the comparison be made. We beat 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky and 
Missouri in the matter of climate, soil and range. 
They have grain, but limited range. We beat Wis- 
consin and Minnesota on range. We beat Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Colorado and Washington 
on grain and markets. They must sell their surplus 
stock off the grass of the ranges. We sell from the 
feeding lot. We beat California, Australia, South 
America and Mexico on climate, grain and proximity 
to mutton market, Texas on water, climate, grain 
and market. 

And soon. Let the reader make his comparisons, 
and if they are fairly made he will find Dakota al- 
ways scuring more points of advantage than can be 
justly claimed for any other country in the world. 

Last spring I made a venture with a flock of 400, 
which I bought April 12; cost of 400 delivered, 
$1,086.50 ; received for wool and flock sold, $1,596.41; 
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compensation for herding, shearing, feeding and sell- 
ing, $596.01. 

From date of purchase to date the last were sold 
was two days less than nine months. They had been 
badly handled in the autumn before I got them and 
had nearly all of them lost their lambs during the 
winter ; consequently I only raised enough lambs to 
keep my number good. The above returns, let it be 
observed, are for wool and mutton only. Good luck 
with lambs would have doubled my profits, nearly. 
Icould not have made a test under less favorable 
circumstances—no lambs and low price of wool—but 
they paid for all they cost and all that was done for 
and given to them, and a nice little profit besides, 
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WONDROUSLY BEAUTIFUL. 





Tacoma saw last evening a sight which probably 
the oldest inhabit- 
ant never wit- 
nessed before, and 
it was one of the 
most beautiful that 
human eye ever 
beheld. The snowy 
top of Mount Taco- 
ma stood like a 
great mass of fleecy 
white cloud above 
the belt of smoke 
that lay along its 
base; the last lin- 
gering rays of the i 
setting sun gilded 
the summit as if 
with molten gold, 
and many bright 
and prismatic col- 
ors gleamed about 
the  mountain’s 
sides. At the mo- 
ment when the sun 
was sinking tow- 
ard the surface of 
the Pacific, the 
upper edge of the 
full round moon 
peeped above Ta- 
coma’s top, and in 
a few moments the 
big silver disk 
stood as if it rested 
with its lower edge 
upon the bank of 
sun-lit snow that 
crowned this mon- 
arch of the Cas- 
cades. 

Exclamations of 
delight were heard 
on all sides from 
beholders; old and 
tired men climbing 
the terraces after 
their day’s work 
turned to see the 
glorious sight; chil- 
dren quit their play to gaze at the scene with de- 
light, and all manner of people, even those who 
heed nature the least, halted to watch this bit of 
beauty, the moon and the mountain in their perihe- 
lion—so to speak—this grand touch of nature in her 
grandest mood. The exquisite scene lasted in the 
height of its sublimity but a few moments, and then 
the monarch of-the night and the monarch of the 
mountains stood apart, the moon riding higher and 
higher in the clear sky, growing brighter and brighter 
as she ascended, leaving the mountains almost ob- 
scured in the semi-darkness and ghostly shadows 
that veiled the horizon. 

The scene will live forever in the memories of all 
who saw it, Poets will sing of it; painters will en- 
deavor to transfer it to canvas: many will attempt 














to descfibe it by word of mouth, but only through the 
camera of remembrance can it be perfectly seen 
again, and then only through the remembrance of 
those who admire the majesty of nature and who 
love the beautiful therein.—Tacoma Globe. 


IRRIGABLE LANDS IN THE YELLOWSTONE VALLEY. 


The commissioners of Custer County, Montana, 
recently addressed an interesting communication, 
accompaniéd by a map, to the United States Senate 
Committee on the Reclamation of Arid Lands, in 
which the following statements were made concern- 
ing the area of fertile land in the county available 
for irrigation: 

‘‘Custer County is watered by the Y ellowstone and 
its tributaries, also by those of the Missouri and the 
Little Missouri rivers and Beaver Creek. The val- 











HARVESTING SCENE IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


leys of the Yellowstone are among the most remark- 
able within the dry area. These valleys are ordin- 
arily from twenty to fifty miles long and from one to 
four miles wide. ‘The soil is a rich sandy loam, full 
of mineral elements, which, when water is applied, 
immensely increases in fertility. Where irrigation 
has been tried, these lands have proven of great 
productiveness. The Yellowstone system alone 
gives 384,000 acres, all of which may be brought 
under cultivation by means of irrigation. In doing 
this, not over one-half of the water supply now 
available will be consumed. In these valleys to-day 
there are about 1,000 persons. Under a full system 
of irrigation they would readily support from 30,000 
to 50,000. The Yellowstone and its tributaries pass 
through Custer County for a distance of 100 miles. 








Its volume of water is very large, carrying at ordin- 
ary stages over 900,000 miner’s inches—that is, a 
cubic inch of water with a four-inch"pressure, run- 
ning at the rate of one inch per second, or passing 
through an orifice about nine gallons of water during 
that moment. There are fifteen other streams 
within the limits of Custer County, running at 
ordinary seasons not less than 100,000 miner’s 
inches. It must be remembered that at the period 
of snow-melting, that is, in the early summer, the 
volume is greatly increased, certainly not less than 
one-fourth. The total quantity of water carried by 
Custer County streams and available for irrigation 
is not less than 1,050,000 miner’s inches. There 
are at least 965,000 acres within the borders of 
the county that could be placed under water if 
storage basins and ditches were now in existence. 
The total area irrigated by ditches at present in op- 
eration is about 
26,000 acres, and 
the amount of 
water used is about 
the same number 
of inches. This 
statement will 
show what may be 
achieved by a prop- 
aie er system of stor- 
age. The value 
thereof’ can be 
readily appreciat- 
ed if you consider 
that the untilled 
lands of Custer 
County—a princi- 
eis pality in itself— 
oe could not possibly 
fetch on an aver- 
age Over $3 an acre. 
If we place the 
“~ cost of storage and 
distribution at $3 
an acre, it would 
not exceed, for the 
total area I have 
given, $3,000,000. 
Could such works 
be at once con. 
structed,every acre 
would the next day 
be worth at least 
$20 each, and 
much of it prob- 
ably a great deal 
more. The lands 
of Custer county 
are in the major 
portion a part of 
the public domain 
of the United 
States. Certainly 
the general gov- 
ernment may have 
the right to take 
such steps as may 
seem appropriate 
to improve its own 
property and enhance its value, especially when the 
difference is as great as between $3,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000. But it is not alone the valley lands of Custer 
County that will increase in value by a proper system 
of irrigation works. The bench or mesa land would be 
found to be, with water applied to it, among the 
finest producers of wheat in the whole of this vast 
wheat field of yours. The plateau lands, still more 
higher and inaccessible, will, by reason of cattle 
being able to reach water, be made much more valu- 
able for pastoral purposes.” 











. 





Miss Antique (school teacher)—~‘t What does 
w-h-i-t-e spell?” Class: (no answer). Miss Antique 
‘‘What is the color of my skin!” Class (in chorus 
**Yellow.” 
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CASEY’S TABLE D’HOTE. 





Oh, them“days ‘on’ Red; Hoss Mountain when the skies 
wuz fair ’nd blue, 

When the money flowed like likker ’nd the folks wuz 
brave ’nd true! 

When the nights wuz crisp and balmy, ’nd the camp wuz 
all astir 

With+the joints ail throwed wide open ’nd no Sheriff to 
demur! 

Oh, them times on Red Hoss Mountain in the Rockies fur 
away— 

There’s no sich place nor times like.them as I kin find 
today! 

What though the camp hez ;busted? I seem to to see it 
still, 

A-lying, like it loved it, on that big ’nd warty hill; 

And I feel a sort of yearnin’ ’nd a chokin’ in my throat 

When I think of Red Hoss Mountain ’nd of Casey’s table 
dote! 


This Casey wuz an Irishman—you'd know it by his name 

And by the facial features appertainin’ to the same; 

He'd lived in many places ’nd had done a thousand 
things, 

From the noble art of actin’ to the work of dealin’ kings; 

But, somehow, hadn’t caught on—so, driftin’ with the 
rest, 

He drifted for a fortune to the undeveloped West, 

And he come to Red Hoss Mountain when the little camp 
wuz new, 

When the money flowed like likker ‘nd the folks wuz 
brave ’nd true; 

And havin’ been a stewart on a Mississippi boat, 

He opened up a caffy ’nd he run a tabble dote! 


The bar wus long ’nd rangey, with a mirror on the shelf— 

’Nd a pistol, so that Casey, when required, could help 
himself; 

Down underneath there wuz a row of bottled beer ’nd 
wine, 

*Nd a kag of Burbun whiskey of the run of ’59; 

Upon the walls wuz pictures of hosses ’nd of girls— 

Not much on dress, perhaps, but strong on records 'nd 
on curls! 

The which had been identified with Casey in the past— 

The hosses ‘nd the girls, I mean—and both wuz mighty 
fast! 

But all these fine attractions wuz of precious little note 

By the side of what was offered at Casey’s tabble dote! 


A tabble dote is different from orderin’ aller cart; 

In one case you git all there is—in t’other, only part! 

And Casey’s tabble dote began in French—as all begin— 

And Casey’s ended with the same, which is to say with 
“vin;” 

But in between wuz every kind of reptile, bird, ’nd beast, 

The same like you can git in high-toned restauraws down 
East; 

’Nn windin’ up wuz cake or pie, with coffee demy tass, 

Or, sometimes, floating Ireland in a soothin’ kind of sass 

That left a sort of pleasant ticklin in a feller’s throat, 

’Nd made him hanker after more of Casey’s tabble dote! 


The very recollection of them puddin’s ’nd them pies 

Brings a yearnin’ to my buzzum ‘nd the water to my eyes; 

’Nd seems like cookin nowadays ain't what it use to be 

In camp on Red Hoss Mountain in that year of '63; 

But may be, it is better, ’nd may be, I’m to blame— 

I'd like to be a-livin’ in the mountains jest the same— 

I’a like to live that iife again when skies wuz fair ’nd 
blue. 

When things wuz run wide open ’nd men wuz brave ’nd 
true— 

When brawny arms the flinty ribs of Red Hoss Mountain 
smote 

For wherewithal to pay the price of Casey’s tabble dote! 

EUGENE FIELD. 


Salting a Tenderfoot. 

A dozen years ago, when eastern tenderfoot capi- 
talists were as thick as blackberries in the West, 
and every single man of them was ready to buy a 
silver mine before breakfast, four of us who had 
jumped an old claim in Nevada put up a job to catch 
asucker. We went down about twelve feet with a 
shaft, struck ‘“‘indications,” and then raked and 











scraped for specimens to “‘salt” with. We sold our 
revolvers and everything else we could spare, and 
when we had the bait ready not one of-us could have 
put up enough money to pay a week’s board in ad- 
vance. We placed our figures at $20,000, and as I 
was the smoothest talker of the quartette, I was 
selected as the spider to walk the fly into the parlor. 
I went up to Virginia City and after a couple of days 
I got after a Boston man. He was not only green, 
but powerful anxious to be taken in. He was loaded 
down with money and overflowing with confidence. 
Our first conversation ran about as follows:— 

‘Are you looking for an investment in mining 


property?” 
“Tam, sir. Have you anything in that line?” 
‘*Yes sir. I own one-fourth interest in a claim 


which we believe to be very rich.” 

*‘One-fourth? Oh, I want the whole thing. I don’t 
want no partners in this enterprise.” 

**But I think you can buy all of us out.” 

“That alters the case. I’ll look at your claim and 
make you an offer.” 

I took him out there. I don’t believe he knew the 
first thing about ore, but he descended the shaft, 
looked around a bit, and when we had hauled him up 
he said: 

**Doesn’t seem to be overly rich, but I'll chance it. 
I'll give you $16,000 cash for your right, title and 
interest.” 

We closed on that, transferred our rights and al- 
most broke our necks to get out of the country before 
any climax came. The old chap was the butt of ridi- 
cule for several weeks, but people then began to 
laugh the other way. He got men and machinery to 
work, sunk three or four shafts, and inside of a year 
he took over $100,000 worth of ore out of that claim. 
Inside of three years he took ont half a million, and 
then sold to a syndicate for double that sum. I met 
him after he had drawn $200,000 in Denver, and he 
held out his hand and said: 

‘*Why, my dear man, Iam glad to see you. Have 
often wondered where you went to. It was a pity 
you poor fellows were obliged to sell out so cheap. 
Here; take a couple of hundred to get a clean shave 
and a new suit of clothes.”—New York Sun. 


Grumpy Stage Drivers. 

You reach Fort Custer by a stage which runs from 
Custer Station on the Northern Pacific to Rock Creek 
on the Union Pacific, a distance of 430 miles. This 
is one of the few important stage lines that have 
managed to survive the locomotive’s raids. Its route 
takes in the mountainous district of northern Wyo- 
ming, says a writer in the New York Tribune, where 
there are several large towns to which the railroads 
have not yet penetrated. It runs through the Crow 
country, the richest agricultural region of all Mon- 
tana. There are a dozen ‘‘ bottoms” along the Big 
Horn and the Little Big Horn Rivers, of from 60,000 
to 100,000 acres in extent, rank with prairie vegeta- 
tion, where the grain of a nation might be grown, 
now all vacant and useless... Every one of them 
could be irrigated at an expense of less than 50 cents 
an acre. The stage drivers say that there are just 
such fertile bottoms along the Yellowstone and along 
all the mountain streams that course throngh the 
reservation in all directions. These drivers are odd 
Dicks. They are the old fellows who used to drive 
the Deadwood and overland stages in the early days, 
and they keenly feel the humiliation of their present 
position. To be compelled after such a glorious past, 
after having driven six and eight-horse coaches 
through a land filled with gallant road agents, chiv- 
alrous horse-thieves and valliant Indians; after hay- 
ing been ‘‘ held up” a dozen times ; after having been 
through ‘‘ massacres,” lynchings, cow-boy fights, and 
all that—now, in their old age, to come down toa 
miserable two-horse route through a settled country, 
is almost more than they can bear. They sit on their 
lofty seats gloomy and taciturn. They rarely smile 
or talk. You must work hard if you hope to secure 
their favor or engage them in conversation. The 
only glimpse of sunlight they ever catch through the 
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dun clouds that paper their sky is when a dude, an 
Englishman, or a fussy old lady becomes the pas- 
senger. Then something like a smile touches up 
their darkly burned faces, and by the time a passen- 
ger, or what is left of him, has reached his destina- 
tion, they are almost cheerful. The stages have no 
springs. The cushions are stuffed with flint. The 
trail is stony and crossed continually with gullies 
and deep buffalo trails. To one of these melancholy 
drivers, drawing his career to a disappointing close, 
nothing is so comfortable as to shoot a dudish ‘*‘ ten- 
derfoot” through the stage window upon a jag of 
rocks below. 

Observing that my driver was in a pensive humor, 
I said nothing more to him than was necessary to 
procure permission to sit ‘‘up there” with him. We 
rode for twenty miles in dead silence, and at last 
when we neared the station at which we were to ob- 
tain dinner and a change of horses, he turned to me 
and said: ‘‘ Pardner, I like you. When I first see 
you I thort I didn’t. But Ido. You’re the fust man 
that ever rid on the top o’ my coach that didn’t start 
for to tell me that gol durned story about Hank 
Monk and Horace Greeley!” The ice was broken 
and we continued fast friends to the end of the ride. 


Sparkin’. 

The social etiquette that regulates the time a young 
man will tear himself away from his very best girl 
is not so rigid in the rural districts as in the city. 
When the clock hands swing around toward ten and 
the pretty maiden by his side reminds him of the 
fact, the city swain goes home. Not so the youth 
in the rural district. Toward eleven o’clock his Jane 
says : 

‘**You know what time it is, Ned Bangs ?” 

**Course I do,” he replies smartly. 

‘*‘Well, I guess you’d better put out for home.” 

**What’s the rush ?” 

“I'd say ‘rush’ if I were you, when it’s most mid- 
night.” 

**T don’t care if it’s most daylight.” 

‘*Well, Ido, and you shan’t stay here one second 
after midnight.” 

‘Bet you a cookie I do.” 

**No, you shan’t. I'll call pa, see if I don’t.” 

. “Oh, yes, you will.” 

**You’ll see.” 

“Tl risk it.” 

‘Oh, you’re perfectly horrid! 
hat and clear out.” 

“Oh, pshaw! you’d be mad if I did.” 

‘“*You wretch! You’ve got to go right away for 
saying that.” 

**You don’t say so.” 

**T do, too; and 1—I—If you dare kiss me again !’’ 

He dares. 


Now, you get your 


“Oh, oh, oh! You are the meanest fellow. I’ve 
a notion to box your ears.” 
‘Box away.” 


‘*When are you going home ?” 

‘*When I get a good ready.” 

‘*Pa’ll start you if he comes in.” 

**He won’t come in.” 

**Don’t be too sure of that. 
she’ll scold.” 

“Let’s put it out!’ 

**No, you shan’t ! 

“See if 1 do.” 

‘*You’ll sit here with the cat, then. 
you company.” 

**Pooh! A team of horses couldnt drag you away.” 

“Oh, you horrid, horrid thing.” 

But it is midnight before he goes, all the same, 
and he hasn’t had to sit with the cat, either.—Spo- 
kane Falls Tribune. 


If ma sees the) light 


You’d better put yourself out.” 


I shan’t keep 


How Bogus Booming is Done. 

For the last two or three weeks some of the real 
estate offices have been pervaded with rumors of the 
approaching visit to Helena of some of the real 
estate boomers from the coast. Who the boomers 
are and whether they are coming from Los Angeles 
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or Seattle and Tacoma seems to be a matter of somc 
doubt. Indeed it is not known definitely that these 
somewhat mysterious individuals or their advance 
agents are not already in our midst. One real estate 
man eaid yesterday that they would not register as 
being from the localities mentioned when they did 
come, but would be very quiet in laying all their 
plans before springing their boom. 

The plan of this campaign, as explained to a Jour- 
nal reporter yesterday by a gentleman who is con- 
yersant with their methods is about as follows: They 
or their agents in a quiet, sub-rosa sort of way buy 
up large tracts of cheap land out in the country 
where it is for sale by the acre, and also some good 
ground in expensive localities. They pay as little as 
they can—of course—for all they buy and make as 
little stir as possible, keeping secret if they can man- 
age it, the prices they have paid or even that they 
have got the ground at all. With the ground secured 
and a few articles of the proper tenor published in 
such of the local papers as are unwary enough to per- 
mit it, they are ready to spring their trap. One of 
their first moves is to give as much notoriety as pos- 
sible to a sale of some large portion of their outlying 
ground at rather high figures. Who the sale is made 
to, if to anybody, makes no great difference, but if 
possible some man of great local prominence is chosen 
as the alleged purchaser and the sale is no sooner 
fairly announced than interviews with the purchaser 
are published in the papers. These interviews are 
to the effect that something big is to be built. right 
away on the purchased ground, some enterprise that 
will cause a town to grow up around it. Maybe it is 
an Eastern syndicate (there’s magic in the name) or 
some local corporation of great power (that name, 
too, will do to conjure with), but in any case it is 
something that sounds big. By this time the ground 
out in the country is laid out into town lots. The 
surveyors who have done the work, the draughtsmen 
who have made the maps, all have something to say 
of the vague, indefinite reports of what will be dis- 
closed in a few days. People generally begin to be 
excited, and if there are some who still have doubts 
they are dispelled by an active sale of lots, with every 
advance in prices faithfully chronicled in the news- 
papers. Then the poison begins to work. People 
who have never invested in real estate before and 
who know nothing about it, people who have no more 
use for ground in the locality boomed than they have 
for ground beautifully situated in some of the valleys 
of the mountains of the fair and fickle moon, buy a 
little just for speculation. Some of them sell out the 
next day at an advafice. The fact is chronicled. 
The fever spreads. Poor people, women who sup- 
port themselves by earning a mere pittance by daily 
toil, see held out to them the prospect of making 
without labor as much in a day or an hour as they 
have saved through hard work and economy in years 
and they buy. When the lots still unsold are scarce, 
or, because the boom is not fast and furious enough, 
lots are put up at public auction, brass bands are 
hired, and along with them are hired the brazen- 
throated eloquence of the boom auctioneers, who in 
order to give the sick, aged and infirm a chance, are 
driven around the streets of the afflicted town—now 
knee-deep with red paint, razzle-dazzle dodgers and 
boom circulars—so as to reach all localities. If at any 
time the boom falters before the unloading is complete, 
some of the inside property is let go of at falling 
figures, to continue the idea that the town is moving 
out to the new place. 

When everything is sold out the sequel follows. 
Somehow the big enterprise, which has largely been 
lost sight of in the hurry-scurry, does not materialize. 
The boomers themselves dispose of ‘their office furni- 
ture, sell their signboards, and depart so quietly that 
nobody knows anything about it. They leave in the 
town, with the newspapers, printing offices, oratorical 
auctioneers and similar industries, a very large sum 
of money, but they take with them asum many times 
as large, which they have gathered on the sales of 
their lots. The owners of the boomed ground find 
themselves without money and with property which 








they cannot sell for one-tenth of what they paid for 
it, and which is of no available use under heaven; 
business comes to a standstill pecause there is no 
money to do it with; moneyed men move their busi- 
nesses elsewhere because there is no trade, and that 
town is quieter than the traditional country grave- 
yard for some time to come. 


A Woman With Grit. 


‘*Talk about women going out to do the homestead 
act at Oklahoma,” said a Thespian on the Rialto, 
to a New York reporter, ‘there goes a demure 
light of the drama who has been through more pioneer 
perils than half the men who come back East-with 
scalps and fairy tails.” Just then the demure mem- 
ber walked placidly by. Large, thoughtful eyes, 
bearing extremely quiet, regular features and a 
queenly figure, and all belonged to the actress—May 
Frances Stetson. And the Thespian rattled ahead 
with his story. 

You would never dream that the heroine of his 
tales of border perils, hairbreadth escapes and frontier 
miseries could be embodied in such a dignified and 
gentle frame. 

“Tell you how it was. She hails from Maine and 
went out to Dakota to capture one of the homestead 
bargains offered there. That was in 1880, about the 
beginning of summer. She had been through some 
preliminary training for the stage, but hadn’t money 
enough to keep on with her studies, and she took a 
fancy to try the rapid transit road to wealth through 
a ‘claim’ in the West. Experience? No; nothing but 
grit, a Russian bloodhound and a five-barrelled revol- 
ver. This was her stock in trade. She located her 
160 acres about twelve miles from Fargo—rolling 
land, surrounded by leagues of waving praigie. 

‘She began by moving a log cabin there to live in. 
Then she contracted to teach a school, the first in 
that benighted region. It was six miles from her 
cabin, and this distance she walked twice a day, the 
prairie grass for over three miles being neck high 
and the primeval snake acting as her only escort. 

‘*Meanwhile, Flo—that’s the bloodhound—held the 
fort at the cabin, and the cabin never got far away 
while Flo was incommand. One evening about dusk 
Miss Stetson heard one of Flo’s peculiar and ominous 
growls. The dog never growled unless there was 
business on hand. So her mistress responded and 
found three villainous looking Sioux Indians at the 
rear of the cabin. They were the worse for fire-water 
and asked for food as a bluff. This was her first in- 
troduction to the copper-colored gentry. 

**As she started for some meat and a revolver the 
Indians drew their knives and entered. The odds 
were heavy and their purpose was clear. As the 
leader advanced with knife raised, she let him have 
it in the heart and he dropped. Flo got her cue and 
fastened on number two’s throat with deadly grip. 
Number three took to the woods. She buried the 
redskins next day and kept on with her school. 
Flo saved her life several times after that—once 
when a tramp pulled a razor in return for a break- 
fast, taking Miss Stetson entirely off her guard. He 
managed to make a nasty cut in her arm before Flo 
got her lines, but when she did it was all over for 
the tramp in one act. She had a man all ready for 
the undertaker before she left his throat. 

“A third time Miss Stetson had left Flo in charge 
of the cabiu and gone galloping over the prairie, five 
miles away, for some oil. Evening had nearly set in. 
She had scarcely started on her way back when one 
of those beastly but brilliant prairie storms came on. 
Chain lightning spans the skies and from its forks 
drop great balls of electric fire. You think it is the 
bombardment of Sumter. Then follow rain in tor- 
rents and darkness heavy and dense as lead. She 
lost her way and entered a guich. The waters rose 
and rose, and death seemed certain, when Filo’s bark 
was heard like an angel’s voice. The dog had made 
up her mind that something was wrong, and stopped 
playing sentinel long enough to save her mistress the 
third time. Locating the voice of distress, she 
soon brought relief from a belated party on the road. 





‘*Miss Stetson and the hound went through the en- 
tire Dakota bill-o’-fare, including Indians, washouts, 
starvation and prairie fires. Twice Filo was shot, 
and her mistress nursed her back to shape again. 
But Miss Stetson made her point. She hung to it 
like grim death till she made the land pay, sold out 
at a good figure, and started East again with money 
enough to go ahead with her dramatic studies under 
Hudson and Emerson at Boston. 

“And Flo? Well, the poor hound was left with 
people in Chicago who didn’t fancy her unconven- 
tional way of running the neighborhood, and they 
shot her while she was fast asleep. They knew 
nothing could kill her if she were awake, It almost 
broke Miss Stetson’s heart. She never forgave those 
Chicago cowards for murdering her life-preserver.” 


He Knew “The Major.” 

An episode which has thus far escaped publication, 
says a Bismarck correspondent, was that of several 
weeks ago, when Major Warner of the Sioux com- 
inission was in the city. The major arrived in com- 
pany with Major Edwards of the Fargo Argus and 
with several friends they entered the bus to go to the 
capitol. A jocular gentleman introduced the party to 
the strangers in the bus, among them was the rosy 
and impulsive Judge Kelly of Mayville. The practical 
joker presented Major Edwards under the name of 
Major Warner and gave to Major Warner the name 
of Edwards. Before reaching the capitol Major 
Warner left the bus to meet some friends, and the 
party went on without him. The big blue eyes of 
Judge Kelly followed him for some distance and then, 
turning to the other passengers, he exclaimed in his 
gruff, cyclonic manner: 

‘So that is Major Edwards, is it?’’ 

Edwards who was traveling under the name of 
Warner, carried out the joke by replying seriously, 
‘Yes, that’s the man.” 

‘“‘Well, sir,” said Kelly, ‘the is one of the worst 
men in the country.” 

*‘No doubt of it,” replied the major. 

‘Why, you havn’t any idea what a d—d mean man 
he is,” continued Kelly, with the air of a man who 
was about to impart some interesting information, 
and he proceeded to give Mayor Edwards as vicious a 
roasting as his most vindictive enemy could wish. 
The crowd began to snicker and the major’s face 
showed symptoms of suppressed emotions. Kelly, 
who had heard that Major Edwards was a man of 
immense proportions, became suspicious and cast a 
glance at the 300 pound physique of the man who had 
been assenting to all that he had said. He paused a 
moment, blushed like a setting sun and ejaculated. 
“Why, d—— it, aren’t you Major Edwards?” 

‘*Yes,” replied the major smilingly. ‘I am Major 
Edwards.” 

The bus halted at the capitol. The first man to 
alight was Judge Kelly and when last seen he was 
macadamizing his pathway with the most modern 
profanity. 





THE RANCHMAN’S PRETTY DAUGHTER. 


She seems indeed the child of grace, 
With perfect form and witching face 
In which no vanity I trace 

ay te the arts that nature tau, ought her; 

nd very modest, good, an 

Is this sweet maiden to my phn 3 
And not a fault is there to find 

In the ranchman’s pretty daughter. 


She rides her horse with perfect ease, 
Can kill a deer whene’er one please, 
And knows the names of flowers and trees, 
An ut Gras Ho enghene birds have taught her; 
The fish all come to seize her hook, 
She takes the finest in the brook. 
And now my heart is too 
By the ranchman’s pretty daughter. 


She rules the kitchen like a queen 
And keeps the house so neat and clean 
There’s not a cobweb to be seen, 
So swift the hands that money be seer. 
Her voice, clear as a matin 
Her lips as sweet as hone 7 
There’s lots more things ‘a a -” tell 
Of the senenunans pretty daughter. 


Iam to claim her mine some day 
And take her miles and miles away, 





Across the ocean’s 
. And then with gems I’}] deck her brow 
And worship her as I do now, 
The ranchman’s pretty daughter. 
N. 8. Cox. 
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PRESTON GULCH. 
How Two City Girls Held Down a Claim. 


BY I. KE. M. 8. 


‘“*You might try it Miss, but darned ef it won’t be 
a great risk an’ I don’t think it’ll be any use your 
tryin’ to hold it down. You see, Miss, them that’s 
tried always met the same fate, an’ ’taint like you’d 
"scape it.” 

Nellie and Minnie shivered with apprehension at 
hearing these ominous remarks, what did they mean? 
Why had he brought them here to show them the 
claim in order that they might decide about taking it 
if ‘there was such terrible obstacles in the way of 
**holding it down.”’ 

“IT mean this,” he said in reply to their questioning, 
‘them that’s tried to settle on this ’ere claim never 
has managed to do it yet. You see they always went 
an’ got spliced, an’ of course after she done that the 
claim wasn’t wuth nothin’ to her, ’cause a married 
woman what has a husband can’t take no claim. 
Now there was Mirandy Wilkins that lived on t’other 
side the creek with ’er payrents, she done some break- 
in’ on’t—you can see it yet over there where the 
groun’ looks rough-like—then she filed on’t, an’ soon 
after that comes ‘long Bill Smith what baches near 
her dad’s claim makin’ eyes at ’er, an’ she throws up 
Yer claim quicker ’en you could say Jack Rob’son, 
jus’ ter marry ’im. Well, ther gophers hadn’t played 
hide an’ seek In them furrers long ’fore Tillie Smith, 
Bill’s sister takes a shine to the land, an’ she digged 
a foundation on’t for a house an’ went ter town to 
file on’t an’ get ther lumber for buildin’. But as it 
happened, an old flame hern from back LKast 
got in town that same day she were there an’ 
when she come home he rode ’long side her 
an’ the lumber an’ ’fore they reached this ’ere 
claim matters was all fixed up fur a weddin’ an’ the 
land was left to itself again. But it didn’t have ter 
go beggin long, fur Widder Jones, what had been 
snickerin’ at them girls fur givin’ up so easy, bragged 
that she wouldn’t give up no claim fur nary man she 
ever seen, an’ to prove it, she built a house on this 
land filed on’t, moved on’t and went ahead braggin, 
on’t as she could hold it down all right, But she 
couldn’t help herself no more ’en the others, fur this 
land’s bewitched, bewitched ef ’taint! Widower Per- 
kins comes long visitin’ of her from away over Crab 
Apple Creek fur three Sundays runnin’, an’ ther con- 
skuence is, off goes Widder Jones, house, braggin’ an’ 
all ter Crab Apple Creek, an’ now she’s Mrs. Perkins 
without the brag. Oh no,” he endéd with a comic- 
ally serious expression of countenance, ‘It would 
be too great resk fur you gals ter try holdin’ down 
this ’ere claim.” 

Nellie Preston smiled hopefully and expressed her 
willingness to risk it, while her sister Minnie, who 
seemed equally courageous, signified her readiness to 
help her sister in the arduous undertaking. 

When Mr. Sawyer perceived that the girls were 
not intimidated by the prospect of the fate that 
possibly awaited them, he spoke of something else 
that might prove disagreeable. ‘They would have for 
their nearest neighbor, living in a gulch one mile 
south of this claim, a man by the name of Pierson 
who would. be sure .to prove their enemy, for he 
always had a “‘hankerin’” after this prairie land, he 
needed just such level prairie land as this for his 
ploughing. ‘‘An’-when he hankers after land he 
don’t stop at no fair means or foul to get it neither,” 
said Mr. Sawyer. ‘‘Why he’s cheated me out of 
more’n one piece of land that he got his eye on. If 
there ever was a Villain,” added he with a scowl and 
a half suppressed oath, ‘‘that Pierson’s a natral born 
one!” 

The Piersons and the Sawyers were old settlers, 
having come to this country some six years before, 
when they had their pick of the Jand. Unfortunately, 
though, they had similar tastes and both wanted the 
same land. They had commenced quarreling then and 
kept it up ever since. Each one accused the other of 





beating him out of land. The neighbors could not 
decide which of the two was the real villain, though 
when visiting the Piersons they could not but feel 
assured that the Sawyers were the only villains in 
that part of the country, whereas, a visit over at the 
Sawyers would convince them that to see a real vil- 
lain one need not go further than the Piersons. 

Minnie and Nellie Preston were two city girls who 
had come out here to obtain both health and land. 
They had been stopping at Mr. Sawyer’s house, some 
two miles east of this claim, while making inquiries 
for land. Some one had told them of this land and 
they had prevailed upon Mr. Sawyer to bring them 
over in his wagon and show them the boundaries of 
the claim. They were more intimidated by the in- 
formation just given them of Mr. Pierson’s character 
than by the fate that threatened any woman taking 
the claim. But as they could not find any other 
vacant land and were in a hurry to settle as soon as 
possible, they decided to take this land together with 
all the risks. . 

II 

They had a little frame house built on the side of 
a hill in one of the narrow gulches running across the 
claim. Being built on a shelf of ground half-way 
down the side of the gulch, the house was sheltered 
from the winds, and except to one looking over 
the edge of the hill down into the gulch, was 
entirely out of view of any one on the prairie. At first, 
the girls were rather fearful of attacks from the out- 
side world and aecordingly, before retiring every 
night, they made war-like preparations. As the door 
was supplied with only a hook they thought it nec- 
essary to barricade it with a heavy trunk. The win- 
dows were opened only at the top, and under one 
windoy was stationed, as a sentinel, a tub of water 
which was expected to catch the first luckless ma- 
rauder who should attempt climbing into the room, 
and besides these precautions, each girl armed herself 
with as murderous a weapon as the house afforded. 
Nellie generally slept with her cheek pressed against 
the cold steel of a dull-edged hatchet which had 
worked itself down from where it had been placed at 
the top of the pillow. Minnie who had a penchant 
for carpentering, had great faith in the meat-saw (to 
which she was much addicted during the day) as an 
effective weapon of defence, and tenaciously clung to 
it all night long. Gradually, however, as their ex- 
pectations failed to be realized, their fears vanished 
and they got to feeling quite secure in the thought 
that they were so successfully hidden from the world 
above and that this world really had no cause to sus- 
pect the existence of a house in the gulch. 

Before many days had elapsed, they discovered 
what seemed to them a gold mine, but which in reality 
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was a mail-carrier who crossed the prairie twice a 
week on his way between the nearest railroad town 
and interior points. Now as Mr. Sawyer, who was 
their main dependence for mail, groceries, etc., went 
to town not very frequently, their craving for letters, 
and many other things, were not often satisfied, and 
the letters which they wished to send off became 
quite out of date before leaving the gulch. But once 
a week now, they were waiting for the carrier on the 
prairie west of their gulch. Generally they were just 
emerging from the gulch as he appeared from behind 
a swell of ground one-quarter of a mile distant. He 
was greatly puzzled as to their sudden appearance on 
the prairie, and seeing no signs of habitation any- 
where around was very much mystified. On several 
oecasions he rode sitting backwards and did not take 
his eyes off the two girls as long as he had them in 
view. But conscious that an attempt was being 
made to discover the whereabouts of their habitation, 
they did not budge from the spot where he left them 
until they saw that the curious one was out of sight 
of them. How they laughed as they stood there, 
knowing that they were frustrating his designs. 
Preston Gulch, as we shall call it hereafter ex- 
tended for about one-quarter of a mile in a northerly 
direction then branched off into several larger guiches 
at various angles with itself. It contained no trees, 
only bushes, vines, flowers, also weeds and snakes 
and an occasional skunk. Through the tangled 
growth of vegetation, meandered a brooklet that was 
quiet and retiring as it made its way under the ferns 
and grasses, but became quite loquacious in places 
where deep descents and obstructing rocks surprised 
it into rippling tones of merriment or splashes of 
annoyance. The girls never tired of their home in 
the gulch where Nature allowed herself to be heard as 
well as seen. The lively little stream was continually 
babbling about something, and the winds, they were 
always sighing or whistling or blowing or howling 
about the house and everything else. The birds were 
not silent either. They sang tid-bits] from different 
operas and a bar or two from a number of airs, 
familiar and otherwise. ‘Then they improvised for 
special occasions, such as an extra bright day, the 
discovery of an unusually plump worm or ripe choke 
cherry, and perhaps the debut into this gulch world 
of some little songsters. The insects too added to 
the sounds of this anything but quiet world. There 
were inquisitive insects that seemed continually to be 
asking questions, with so interrogative a tone did 
they buzz at one’s ear. There were also musical in- 
sects that suggested a band of music heard at a dis- 
tance. Variety of scene too was not wanting. If 
views of valley and hill became monotonous, a climb 
up the hill-side would bring into view scenes of an 
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“THEY HAD A LITTLE FRAME HOUSE BUILT ON THE SIDE OF A HILL.” 
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opposite character, boundless views of prairie and 
sky! 

Nellie, the pre-emptor of this claim was very fond 
of viewing her land, also the sunsets, which latter 
always occurred up on the prairie, and as a rule, in 
the western horizou. But the terror of getting down 
that hill almost counteracted her enjoyment of the 
views to be obtained at its top. With trembling 
limbs she would hardly have commenced the descent 
when she would perceive that her feet were acting in- 
dependent of her will; they would actually shoot 
some yards ahead of her, regardless of the fact that 
they were very much attached to her, though evi- 
dently not on the best footing. However, that 
obedient though rebellious object, her body, was com- 
pelled to follow wherever the feet listed, in its en- 
deavors to catch up with the before-mentioned. 
Before Minnie got used to this daily performance of 
her sister, she was very wuch startled, for Nellie 
generally stopped descending just as she reached the 
side of the little frame house, and the emphasis with 
which she actuated the conclusion of her descent led 
Minnie (who at that time of day was generally in- 
side the house baking pancakes) to believe that their 
domicile was being pelted with a cannon ball. It 
was not long before Nellie was inspired, by a rather 
bruised than otherwise condition of body, to invent a 
new method of descending the hill-side, the manner 
of sledless boys when coasting. She gota board, and 
then she just sailed along! Until some one could be 
found to dig them a well, their only water supply 
was from the brooklet and a little spring at the 
bottom of the gulch. The descent to this spring was 
unusually precipitous, so going after water was the 
exciting event of the day. Indeed was a previous 
knowledge of gymnastics very essential for a safe 
navigation of Nellie’s door-yard! 

At the time the house was built, some ploughing 
for a garden had been done on the prairie above, and 
the girls themselves had planted sweet corn and 
vegetable seeds of various kinds. They were not 
long in discovering that with this garden to attend to 
there was no necessity whatever for inventing ways 
of killing time nor themselves either, for the work 
was ‘‘killing’”’ as they expressed it when unusually 
worn out with hoeing, etc. How anxiously they 
watched the growth of the vegetables, anticipating 
the time when they would not be dependent on 
groceries that were so difficult to obtain. And how 
they tried to encourage the radishes to hurry up and 
get big enough to eat. Minnie actually pulled at 
their tops, and on several occasions when she thought 
her sister did not see her, she pulled some out of the 
ground and looked at them to discover how big they 
were, then planted them again. We know this to be 
true for Nellie just happened on one of these occasions 
to observe her out of the corner of her eye. She did 
not say anything about it to Minnie, however, for 
she suspected that Minnie had seen her make some 
investigations on her own account, when she had 
carefully removed the earth from around half the 
radish and then as carefully replaced it again on 
discovering the extreme youthfulness of the ‘‘poky 
thing.” 

Mr. Sawyer when he did go to town got groceries 
for the Preston girls, but he did not always bring 
them to the gulch, so they had to walk three miles 
there and the same number of miles back again to 
derive any nourishment from the groceries they so 
much needed. Sometimes, too they walked over to 
Sawyer’s place for milk, butter and eggs, their hunger 
frequently overcoming their disinc)ination for a long, 
hot walk. However, they always had something cool 
(though not particularly refreshing) to look forward 
to at the end of the walk, their reception by Mrs. 
Sawyer, which reception was anything but warm. 
She was a woman of an easy-going, undemonstrative 
nature. The girls always felt that it devolved upon 
some one to dissipate the coldness of the atmosphere, 
so they invariably found themselves making all the 
demonstrations, as though they were the hostess and 
it was necessary by some warmth of manner on their 
part to make Mrs. Sawyer as well as themselves feel 














“THEY DID NOT BUDGE FROM THE SPOT UNTIL THEY SAW THAT THE CURIOUS ONE WAS OUT OF SIGHT.” 


at home. She never made the least exertion to enter- 
tain her guests, except when the urgent necessities 
of the case required a decided reply of yes or no, she 
never allowed by word or expression of face one hint 
of her thoughts to escape from her keeping. Evidently 
she was much attached to a placid, what-can’t-be- 
cured-must-be-endured expression took possession of 
her countenance as soon as the girls took possession 
of the two unoccupied chairs, whose expression of 
vacancy seemed more to invite them to be seated 
than did their hostess’ omission of this invitation. 
And the cold, grudgingly given response to their 
gushing ‘‘how do you do!” appeared to escape from 
her in an unguarded moment. Was there anything 
in the world that would move or startle this woman? 
wondered the two girls. ‘They concluded after being 
witnesses to a certain demonstration of undemonstra- 
tiveness on her part, that nothing could move her, 
unless indeed it were a locomolive or aspring bonnet. 
Her peculiar cast of mind was illustrated by a couple 
of little things that were closely related to herself. 
Her oldest boy, a sympathizing little fellow of two 
years, observing that the other baby, a more youthful 
specimen than himself, had been crying for some 
time without producing the desired effect on its placid 
mother, dragged it out of its crib and started to carry 
it to her with its head bumping on the floor and its 
feet elsewhere. She looked on with, if possible a more 
than usually tranquil countenence as though she con- 
templated waiting for Freddy to finish his tottering 
course across the room and at the same time his 
annihilation of the suffering innocent. However, 
both the girls starting up with exclamations of horror, 
rushed to the rescue. ‘‘Oh! Mrs Sawyer,” exclaimed 
Minnie, ‘‘the baby might have been killed!” But Mrs. 
Sawyer calmly remarked that Freddy ‘‘was used to 
carrying the baby” and continued about her work 
without being the least concerned. Her husband 
was of a different nature, though his demonstrative- 
ness showed itself more in profuse use of expletives 
than in any other way. ‘These expletives with which 
he interlarded every sentence were of a profane 
character and yet delivered with so smiling and guile- 
less a countenance that it puzzled one who saw this 
expression to know whether he was conscious of 
using anything but the most appropriate and flowery 
language. He was a good-hearted fellow and ex- 


tremely impressionable to the influence of those with 


whom he happened tobe associated. This impression- 
ability of character not being balanced by much firm- 





ness, made him equally susceptible to evil as well as 
good influences. He had been a kind neighbor to the 
girls, one whom they could not have gotten along 


without. 
(Continued. ) 
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NEZ PERCE RESERVATION, IDAHO. 





Nothing of greater importance to the welfare of the 
Northwest interior, not even the building of the 
Northern Pacific railroad, has ever occurred than the 
recent action of the Interior Department in taking the 
initial steps towards alotting the Nez Perce Indians, 
lands in severalty, and throwing open the balance of 
that great reservation to publicsettlement. I append 
herewith a close estimate, compiled from official 
sources, of facts and figures as follows: 

TepRieh POWUIRMON . 0.000.050 -cccccrcccscsccccosccccccoecs 


Heads of families, 300, 100 acres each.. 
Single adults, 600, 80 acres each........ 





Under age, 600, 40 acres Cach..........-.e ccc seseeees 24,000 
For pasture lands....... sere cccccccceccccccccscoss cee 30,000 
Be I I 6506. 0.0:0 oc 0:0.0000000005060% 200000080008 30,000 

Total allotment to IndianS............6. ...sceeeees 180,000 
Area of reserve, 32 townships..............0-sseseeee 743,680 
After deduction Indian allotments.................. 563,680 


Acres subject to settlement by white people, maki 
homes of 160 acres each for 3,523 actual settlers. 

The process to be pursued, as near as I can learn, 
is as follows: Miss Fletcher, an expert from the 
Indian bureau, is already on the reservation to allot 
the Indians their lands, and so confident does the de- 
partment feel that this lady will be successful in her 
mission, that Mr. Edson Briggs, of Pomeroy, has been 
detailed to survey the alotments as fast as they are 
made. At the conclusion of this work, a commission 
will be appointed to treat with the Indians for the 
cession of the remaining area to the United States. 
The lands thus secured by treaty will thereupon 
become a part of the public domain, subject, however, 
to no entry or filing, except homesteads. These 
homesteads must be resided upon for five years. The 
commutation clause of the homestead law does not 
apply to homestead entries made on these lands. 
There must be five years of actual residence thereon 
to secure title to a homestead of 160 acres of the 
finest land in the United States. I have stated the 
law relating to the disposal of these lands thus ex- 
plicitly, so that none may come to this latest and best 
Oklahoma but those who are prepared to live up to 
its requirements, and for the further reason that 
none: may say they were lured here under false 
pretenses.—A. F.. Parker, tn Oregonian. 
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THE LITTLE LOW CRADLE, 





In the gloom of the garret, put safely away, 

As a thing out of place in the work of to-day, 
With rockers of hickory and side-boards of pine, 
Sets the little low cradle that used to be mine. 


Its slats are all broken, its head-piece is gone, 
And the babe it first cradled to heaven has flown. 
*T was a dear little brother, a delicate thing, 

Who died with the earliest blossom of spring. 


O, little low cradle, how happy I'd be 

To creep back again from life’s turbulent sea, 
Whereon I've been sailing by day and by night, 
With nover a gleam of a haven in sight. 


O, little low cradle, how happy I’d be 

To creep back again to my mother and thee! 

To s!uber once more on thy feathery breast, 
With the sweetest of mothers to sing me to rest. 


O, little low cradle, I know you’re worn out, 

And many would use you for kindling, no doubt, 
But I cannot forget that in happier lands 

I've a mother who rocked you with tenderest hands. 


You fellows of wisdom may laugh me to scorn, 

But I’ve loved that old cradle ever since I was born; 

And i know that the angels are smiling benign 

On the little low cradie that used to be mine, 
HERBERT H. BROWN 


Recollections of a Spare Room. 


“It ain’t everybody I’d put in this room,” said old 
Mrs. Jinks to the fastidious and extremely nervous 
young minister, who was spending the night in B—, 
at her house. ‘‘This here room is full of sacred 
associations to me,” she went on; my first husband 
died in that bed with his head on these very pillars, 
and poor Mr. Jinks died setting right in that corner. 
Sometimes when I come into the room in the dark, I 
think I see him sittin’ there still. My own father 
died layin’ right on the lounge under the winder. 
Poor pa! He was a Spiritualist, and he allus said he’d 
appear in this room after he died, and sometimes I’m 
foolish enough to look for him. If you should see 
anything of him to-night, you’d better not tell me, 
for it’d be a sign to me that there was something in 
Spiritualism, and I’d hate to think that. My son by 
my first man fell dead of heart disease right where 
you stand. He was a doctor, and there’s two whole 
skeletons in that closet that belonged to him, and 
half a dozen skulls in that lower drawer. Well, 
good night, and pleasant dreams.”—Portland Tran- 
script. 


Taking Music Lessons. 


I am about to makea most revolutionary suggestion, 
arising from a remark made by a little girl in whom 
I am deeply interested, in the course of. a little chat 
we have just had about lessons in general, but music 
lessons in particular. My little friend expressed a 
very distinct opinion that music lessons ought to be 
‘put off until one knows whether one really likes 
music.” 1 have heard the advisability of deferring 
the study of Greek until boys reach tho age of twelve 
very seriously canvassed. Why should there not be 
a similar postponement in the case of girls and music 
until they have come to an age to decide whether 
they really care to take up the study? I have always 
had a theory that it is equally foolish and cruel to 
compel little girls, irrespective of their taste for 
music, to drum away so many hours a day at daily 
practice, the monotony of which coupled with their 
slow advance generally disgusts them permanently 
with the beautiful art. It is a purely conventional 
idea that all girls must play the piano. If they really 
like music, why not study the violin for a change? 
If parents would only be wise in time, and co-operate, 
so that the girls should not commence music until 





their brothers began Greek, future generations might 
produce some decent musicians, while the general 
public would be spared much infliction. How many 
ladies who may read these remarks have ground away 
in youth at the inevitable piano? and how many 
“keep up their music” how they are allowed to think 
for themselves, and do as they please about it? I 
venture to hope that my theory is worth consideration, 
for I have seen such innumerable examples of wasted 
time and money in music lessons given to children 
who had not a particle of musical feeling about them, 
that I hope, in the case of some readers of this article, 
that they will just think over my little friend’s sug- 
gestion, and wait until their girls are of an age to 
show some distinct signs of ‘‘a taste for music” before 
they commence the study at all. And, lest any of my 
readers may jump at the conclusion that I am not 
fond of music, I may not be accused, I trust, of 
egotism in adding that it has been the one study of 
my life in which I have arrived at even anything 
remotely approximating to excellence. 


The Need of Variety in Domestic Life. 


Are you afflicted with insomnia? Perhaps you have 
too much time for sleep. Perhaps you depend too 
much on sleep for rest and recuperation. For sleep 
is not the sole rest of used-up nerves. Sociability, 
congeniality, and the enjoyment of good company 
rest the body quite as much as sleep. The dreary 
monotony of life in many a household, involving this 
tumbling into bed with the mechanical regularity of 
a machine at nine or ten o’clock in the evening does 
not always rest weary bodies. ‘‘Early to bed and 
early to rise” does not always make a man healthy, 
wealthy or wise. Numbers of orgrnizations are only 
capable of five or six hours sleep at a time, and their 
early lying down to rest is often succeeded by an 
early waking up and a consequent restless tossing for 
hours preceding daybreak. The practicers of punctu- 
ality are often surprised after breaking their own 
cast-iron rules, and passing two or three later hours 
of mirth and jollity past their usual bed time, to find 
themseives even more refreshed in the morning than 
usual. The relaxation or sociability has rested them 
more than would sleep or an attempt to sleep. But 
these are conditions not so easily reached in the 








average family. In fashionable life we have a formal, 
exhausting and mechanical evening of more or less 


dissipation. On the other hand the evenings of great 
numbers of families aré monotonous humdrum. They 
involve the assemblage of the same people, the same 
surroundings, the same paterfamilias yawning over 
his paper, and the same querulous mamma overladen 
with family cares. Fresh people with fresh thought, 
fresh atmosphere, anything to stir up and agitate the 
pool of domestic stagnation, are sadly needed and 
sadly scarce. There needs to be also a constant 
succession of such fresh people to bring about these 
results. The world is full of men and women, and 
in a better regulated life it would be the business 
after the day’s work was done to entertain each other, 
and give each other fresh life. As it is now, hundreds 
if not thousands of our households are little better 
than cells for the incarceration of each family. Thou- 
sands are thus worn out prematurely from utter lack 
of domestic recreation. There might be written over 
the graves of hundreds of thousands, ‘‘Bored to 
death by the stagnation of domestic life.”—The 
Christian at Work. 


Rub the Other Eye. 

Everybody who has done any traveling by rail has 
been bothered by the cinders, which will get into the 
eyes. They get in very readily, but when it comes 
to taking them out, that is quite an other matter. 
The following hint contributed to the Medical Sum- 
mary by Dr. R. W. St. Clair will be found valuable; 
‘*A few years ago, I was riding in an engine. The 
engineer threw open the front window, and I caught 
a cinder that gave me the most excruciating pain. I 
began to rub the eye with both hands. ‘Let your eye 
alone and rub the other,’ said the engineer, ‘I know 
you doctors think you know it all; but if you let that 
eye alone and rub the other one, the cinder will be 
out in two minutes.’ I began to rub the other eye, 
and soon I felt the cinder down near the inner 
canthus, and made ready to take it out. ‘‘Let it 
alone and keep at the well eye, shouted the doctor, 
pro tem. I did so fora minute longer, and looked in 
a small glass he gave me 7 found the offender on my 
cheek: Since then I have tried it many times, and 
have advised many others, and I have never known 
it to fail in one instance.” 





HE ROUGHED IT. 


Miss Sussingham—“I heard Jack has returned—couldn’t resist stopping in to see him. How is he?” 

Mrs. Hereditary Lungs—“Oh, except for the little trouble his head gives him, quite well, thanks. You know 
he’d been scalped in Arizona? Poor fellow!—the West has been hardon him. He was nearly killed once in a 
cowboy’s fight, lost a leg and suffered a stroke of paralysis from exposure, and injured his spine by falling down 
a gulch in the Rockies; but he’s so well and strong now (the doctor says he need entertain no fears of consump- 
tion now) that we can’t be grateful enough for what the Western life has done for him.”’ 
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Married in Poetry. 

Precisely at five o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 29, 1889, in the West parlor of the Central 
Hotel of Wilmington, Ohio, were married Mr. Carlos 
E. Clark, of New Vienna, Ohio, to Miss Lucy E. 
Niehols, of Morrisville, Ohio. The couple had decided 
that Gay Waters should marry them and had come 
some miles to carry out their wish. Licenses had 
been obtained from Hon. A. N. Williams, Probate 
Judge, and Gay Waters married the couple with the 
following ceremony: 


It is useless to ask if you now both 
To journey this ocean of life together; 
As over the waves of this perilous sea 
You vow to be true in all sorts of weather. 


This license you bring is a proof that the State 
Has sanctioned the fact that man still needs a mate; 
I simply can finish what the State has begun, 
And by its permission—pronounce you both one. 
— Cincinnati Commercial. 


Magnetic Hand-shaking. 

You may call it personal magnetism, or natural 
cordiality, but there are some Christians who have 
such an ardent way of shaking hands after meeting 
that it amounts to a benediction. Such greeting is 
not made with the left hand. The left hand is good 
for a good many things; for instance, to hold a fork 
or twist a curl, but it was never made to shake hands 
with, unless you have lost the use of the right. Nor 
is it done by the tips of the fingers laid loosely in the 
palm of another. Nor is it done with a glove on. 
Gloves are good to keep out the cold and make one 
look well, but have them so they can easily be re- 
moved as they should be, for they are non-conductors 
of Christian magnetism. Make bare the hand. Place 
it in the palm of your friend. Clinch the fingers 
across the back part of the hand you grip. Then all 





THE MUSIC LESSON. 


the animation of your heart will rush to the shoulder, 
and from there to the elbow, and then through the 
forearm and through the wrist, till your friend gets 
the whole charge of gospel electricity. In Paul’s time 
he told the Christians to greet each other with a holy 
kiss. We are glad the custom has been dropped, for 
there are many good people who would not want to 
kiss us as we would not want to kiss them. Very 
attractive persons would find the supply greater than 
the demand. But let us have a substitute suited to 
to our age and land. Let it be a good, hearty, en- 
thusiastic, Christian hand-shaking.—Rev. J. De Witt 
Tallmage. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Jules Verne and Rider Haggard are both imitated 
in a lively and somewhat fabulous account of Arctic 
explorations entitled Captain Kiddle. The story 
does not work itself into its fantastic phases until 
towards its close. Mr. Fleming, the author has evi- 
dently been a sailor and so knows how to give his 
imaginative narrative a flavor of the sea that will be 
relished by the boys, who will be its most appreciative 
readers. New York, John B. Alden; price $1.00. 


The republication of Thomas Hughes’ short Life 
of Livingstone is very appropriate at this time, now 
that Stanley’s recent explorations are attracting fresh 
interest to the Dark Continent. The story of the 
hero’s career is told in simple but vivid narrative 
form and is of intense interest from beginning to end. 
This little volume ought to be read by every intel- 
ligent young man. ‘‘The supreme value of Living- 
stone’s career,” says an Eastern critic, ‘‘is not so 
its moral elevation as its wonderful interest, and the 











sense of sufficiency and victoriousness which come 
from it. Something more than a sense of satisfaction 
comes from the reading of such a story; there comes 
also that thrill which is man’s unconscious tribute to 
his ideals.” John B. Alden, New York; price 38 
cents, bound in cloth. 


A valuable contribution to the literature relating 
to the development of the Northwest is a recently 
published volume entitled a Life of Thomas Hawley 
Canfield, which contains a well-written account of 
his early efforts to open a route for the transporta- 
tion of the products of the West to New England by 
way of the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River and 
the Vermont Central railway and his connection with 
the early development of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road enterprise. The volume is a quarto of forty- 
eight pages and is illustrated with a steel portrait of 
Mr. Canfield. It is printed in Burlington, Vermont, 
for private circulation. Mr. Canfield owns a large 
stock and grain farm at Lake Park, Minnesota, and 
retains his old home in Burlington for a winter resi- 
dence. The portion of his long and useful career of 
most interest to Northwestern readers is the period 
of the construction of the Northern Pacific road from 
Duluth to Bismarck. Mr. Canfield selected and laid 
out all the town-sites between these points, including 
Bismarck, and the names of most of them were chosen 
by him. Later he was one of the committee of the 
board of directors of the road sent to Puget Sound to 
select a terminal point and purchase lands for thesite 
of a new city. He had also much to do with the 
legislation at Washington in relation to the land 
grant of the road. Mr. Canfield is still a vigorous 
man of affairs, widely known in both Minnesota and 
Vermont. Few men can look back upon a long life 
spent in such large and useful activities. 
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THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 

1 pont think that the members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands expected when ap- 
pointed, to take hold of the operations referred to 
them until they should reach Montana. Their first 
meeting in St. Paul was to have been for organization 
and for planning their trip, but when two members 
of the committee, Stewart and Reagan arrived here, 
with Maj. Powell of the U. S. Geographical service, 
and their staff of stenographers they were met with 
a@ new and unexpected phase of the inquiry. Dele- 
gates from the Farmers’ Alliance of both North and 
South Dakota talked to them about artesian wells 
and of the great blessings that would flow from more 
water to the new Twin States. ‘‘We don’t get water 
enough from the heavens,” they said, ‘‘Now let the 
Government tap the reservoirs in the bowels of the 
earth for the benefit of our dry lands.” They were 
eloquent and persuasive and they made a strong im- 
pression on the committee. ‘If the Government is 
going to spend money draining the rivers in Mon- 
tana and Arizona,” they said among themselves, 
“Why should we not put in a claim to an appropria- 
tion for boring wells in the Dakotas.” 


So the committee posted off to South Dakota to 
look at the artesian wells at Huron, Redfield and 
Aberdeen, taking in the Constitutional Convention 
at Sioux Falls on the way. I overtook them at James- 
town, North Dakota, where there is a well with 
force enough to throwa stream of water through an 
ordinary fire hose over the tallest buildings. I found 
them greatly interested in what Senator Stewart said 
is one of the most remarkable artesian basins in the 
world, that of the James River Valley, all the way 
from Yankton to Jamestown, a distance of over 300 
miles and probably 100 miles further north of the 
source of the river. The width of this basin is not 
yet determined, but there is a successful well at 
Highmore, some thirty miles west of that at Huron. 
The wells increase in depth from 650 feet at Yankton 
to 1,500 feet at Jamestown. As the surface of the 
country rises the wells must be sunk to a correspond- 
ingly greater depth to strike the second sandstone, 
which contains the water under pressure. 


THERE is a non-scientific theory that the pressure 
of gas throws the water up to the surface with the 
force that we witness in these artesian wells, but 
Prof. Powell, who is an eminent geologist, says thac 
the force is only that of gravity, and that the water 
all flows through the porous sandstone from the 
Rocky Mountains, where its original source is melting 
snows. ‘There are no great underground reservoirs, 
he says, and no subterranean rivers flowing from 
Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. Many wells in 
any one locality would relieve the pressure and 
lessen the flow. Numerous interesting theories were 
advanced as the committee worked westward. In 
Jamestown there was talk of ‘“‘batteries” of artesian 
wells to be sunk in high ground and to form reser- 
voirs with their constant flow, these reservoirs to be 
drawn upon in May, June and July for irrigation in 
seasons of insufficient rainfall. In Bismarck projects 


for utilizing the abundant flow of the Missouri were 
discussed, and the apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culty of the high bluffs along the river was canvassed. 
Senators Stewart and Regan made speeches to the 
constitutional convention which ran off from irriga- 
tion to the silver question, both being bi-mettalists. 





STEWART said when he talked irrigation to thecon- 
vention, that a majority of the worlds civilized and semi- 
civilized populations lived in arid regions made fertile 
by artificial watering. Regan said that in four-ninths 
of the area of the United States, outside of Alaska, 
the rainfall was not sufficient for agriculture. Maj. 
Powell told the convention that there were three 
belts in Dakota. In the Eastern belt farming would 
always be carried on by rainfall; in the Western belt 
irrigation would always be necessary, and in the 
Middle belt there would always be an alternation of 
a series of years of plentiful rains and good crops 
with a series of years of scanty rains and bad crops. 
He insisted that the climate is not changing in the 
direction of more rain, that man can do nothing to 
alter climate. He believed that in time the middle 
belt of the two Dakotas would be made very produc- 
tive and populous by irrigation; that the storm water 
would be stored in reservoirs; that artesian wells 
would be used in many localities and that the waste 
water which the streams send to the sea in the 
Spring would be stored and utilized to fructify the 
land. 


MAJ. POWELL says that the surface drainage from 
melting snows and spring rains from 100 acres of 
land in North Dakota, if stored in a reservoir, will 
give water enough to irrigate 300 acres, making ample 
allowance for transportation over the surface of the 
reservoir up to the end of July, which would be the 
latest date when the land need be irrigated. He 
believes that in much of the country west of the 
James River small farm reservoirs will eventually be 
common. An intelligent farmer from the neighbor- 
hood of Dickinson, Mr. Underhill, told the committee 
at Bismarck that in many localities west of the Mis- 
souri it would be feasible to fill reservoirs from springs 
in the hill-sides and thus irrigate considerable land. 


Art Glendive the committee halted to look at the 
broad rich bottoms on the Lower Yellowstone and to 
hear statements as to their area, elevation above the 
river and natural fertility. Senator Stewart, who 
had recently traversed the Yellowstone Valley on his 
way East said that it contained more than half as 
much irrigable land as the Nile waters in all Egypt. 
This land was clearly destined to support a dense 
population and when brought under ditch would be 
worth from $75 to $100 per acre. At present it is 
worth practically nothing. 


THE committee was very cordially received in all 
the Montana towns. At Glendive a look was had at 
a stretch of bottom land across the Yellowstone con- 
taining 60,000 acres which could all be made among 
the most productive land on the globe by a canal with 
lateral ditches. Now it is practically valueless. 
Much interesting testimony was given about the ex- 
tent and natural fertility of the Yellowstone Valley. 
In the evening the citizens gave the committee a 
reception in their handsome club rooms. The ladies 
were present and there was good music, speech- 
making and asupper. Next morning the party started 
up the valley, their two cars being attached to a 
freight train, which Superintendent Marsh ran thirty 
miles an hour, to show the whole valley by daylight 
as far as Billings in one day and give a two hours 
halt at Miles City. 


In Miles City the citizens served a handsome lunch 
in their club rooms to the music of the band from 
Fort Keogh. Many statements were put on record 
crowded with valuable information for the committees 
use. Custer County has nearly a million of acres of 
rich bottom and bench land along the Yellowstone 
which could be irrigated bountifully at moderate ex- 
pense. A look was taken at the flowers, vegetables 
and alfalfa in Judge Strevel’s irrigated garden, but 
there was no time to accept the invitation of the 
officers of the military post that the Senators should 
stop to receive the artillery salute due them under 
army regulations and witness a cavalry drill. Billings 
was reached at dark and the evening spent in hearing 
the evidence of leading citizens and plain farmers on 











the subject of the committees inquiry. Billings has 
a ditch thirty miles long which waters about 60,000 
acres. The opportunities for irrigation in the Lake 
Basin north of the Yellowstone Valley and of the 
slopes of the Big Snowy Mountains were discussed. 


THERE was no time to stop at Livingston, but 
Editor Whelpley of that town boarded the train and 
furnished much good information about the Upper 
Yellowstone Valley and the Judith Basin. At Boze- 
man Mayor Bogart and a committee of citizens were 
waiting with carriages to give the party a ten mile 
drive through luxuriant fields of wheat, oats and 
barley. In this old irrigated region of the Gallatin, 
which has been farmed for twenty years and still 
produces forty bushels of wheat to the acre, the com- 
mittee had a striking object lesson of what can be 
done in the whole 400 mile stretch of the Yellowstone 
Valley with its 5,000,000 acres of irrigated land. 
Although the season has been phenomenally dry and 
the water scanty in the streams, we saw fields of 
wheat which will harvest forty bushels to the acre, of 
barley that will yield fifty and of oats that will give 
the prodigious yield of 100 bushels. A lunch party 
with some felicitous speeches closed our stay in 
Bozeman. 


Ir sounds strange to hear prophecies that there 
will one day be as many people west of the 100th 
meridian in the United States as now live east of it, 
and that the food products of the arid regions of this 
country will one day exceed those of the humid 
regions. Such prophecies are made by Maj. Powell 
on the basis of the knowledge acquired by the 
Geological Survey of the character of the arid lands 
and of the amount of water that can ultimately be 
stored and utilized for their reclamation. The com- 
mittee held a session in the handsome granite court- 
house in Helena, and the members addressed the 
constitutional convention by invitation. After leav- 
ing Helena the route was by Butte to Western Mon- 
tana and then on to the Yakima Valley, in Wash- 


ington. 


Tue plan of the further journey was changed at 
Helena, so as to give the committee a day for Butte 
and Anaconda and a look at the mines and smelters. 
That evening a meeting at the Butte court house was 
addressed by Senators Stewart and Reagan. The 
next stop was at Missoula, where the magnificent 
mountain scenery was completely blotted out by the 
smoke from burning forests. Although the day was 
Sunday the people manifested their interest in the 
work of the committee by assembling in large num- 
bers in the opera house to hear the statements of wit- 
nesses and the remarks of Chairman Stewart. The 
members of the party were shown, as a result of irri- 
gation, a ten acre fruit garden, where plums, pears 
and apple trees were bending under the weight of 
their fruitage, their boughs requiring props for sup- 
port, and where raspberry, gooseberry and currant 
bushes grew as high as a man’s head. Outside of 
California I have nowhere seen such a remarkable 
luxuriance of growth. The ground was perfectly arid 
and worthless before water was brought upon it. The 
next race of our party was a long one—492 miles—to 
North Yakima, when a visit was made to the big 
irrigated Moxee farm, under the management of Mr. 
Ker. Here my notes for this month must close. 


North Dakota Names. 

The work of the Sioux Commission has brought out 
one remarkable feature of Indian peculiarity. The 
names of the various chiefs and noted men of the 
tribes run about like this: 


Yellow Horn Bear, Spotted Tail, 
Quick Bear, Horn Bear, 
High Hawk, High Bear, 
Sorrel Horse, Red Leaf, 
Hollow Horn Bear, Two Strike, 
White Ghost, Tron Shell, 
Large Loafer, Good Voice. 


Perhaps the most noted chief at Pine Ridge Agency 
is Old-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses. The Indians have 
named Gov. Foster, Young-Man-Proud-of-His-Tail, 
and made him a member of the Sioux tribe. 
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THE GREAT SPOKANE FALLS FIRE. 


A third city in the new State of Washington has 
been terribly devastated by fire. The first sufferer 
was Seattle, then came Ellensburg and last Spokane 
Falls. In each case the flames swept away the entire 
business district. In each the case was the same— 
deficient water supply and fire-engine service. In 
Spokane Falls on the night of August 4th, twenty-two 
blocks were burned—not blocks meaning business 
buildings, but twenty-two city squares, for the most 
part well-built and containing all the business plant 
of the young city, between the railroad tracks and the 
river. In the burned district were five banks, four 
large hotels, many tall and handsome structures of 
brick and stone and all the mercantile concerns ex- 
cept a few neighborhood groceries in the suburbs. 
Little was spared except the houses of the people. 
Spokane Falls has a population of 20,000. It has 
shown surprising rapidity and solidity of growth. In 
1882 it had only 700 inhabitants. This disaster will 
fall heavily upon individuals but will not check the 
growth of the place. In less than two years time— 
perhaps in a year—the devastated blocks will all be 
rebuilt and no traces will remain of the great fire. 
Spokane Falls is a necessity to Eastern Washington. 
It is a natural site for a large city, with great ad- 
vantages of water-power, farming lands, timber lands, 
mines and railroads. It will speedily rise from its 
ashes. 
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WATER AS A FERTILIZER. 


In connection with the growing interest in irriga- 
tion manifested throughout the arid and sub-arid re- 
gions of the Northwest, the recent discoveries of 
science as to the fertilizing properties of water are 
worthy of attention. The scientists have discovered 
that all plant life draws but little sustenance from 
the ground, beyond certain mineral ingredients which 
remain as ashes when vegetation is burned; that the 
food of plants is the minute microscopic organism 
which abound in both air and water; and that, in 
fact, the plants feed upon living forms just as animals 
feed upon plants. It is not, therefore, the inorganic 
mineral properties of the soil which support and 
nourish vegetation but the myriads of infantessimal 
life germs which float in the atmosphere and in the 
water of streams and ponds 

The Montana farmer, who irrigates his land and 
who successfully crops his fields year by year without 








manuring them, knows very well that there are fertil- 
izing properties in the water, but what they are and 
how they act may be a mystery to him. Theapplica- 
t.on of water alone did not explain the great produc- 
tiveness of irrigated lands or the fact that they do 
not wear out, but the presence of living germs in the 
water which go to build up the life of, the plant fully 
elucidates the problem. This is no longer a theory. 
It is a fact so amply proven that in many localities in 
France, Germany and England, countries where the 
rainfall is ample for agriculture, lands are now being 
irrigated with pond water to secure a great increase 
of production. 

The agricultural journals have been discussing this 
discovery of late. It is of special interest in the 
United States where on nearly half the total area the 
normal area is insufficient to assure to agriculture its 
due reward. Irrigation is the great economic problem 
of the future in all the vast region lying between the 
100th meridian and the Cascade and Sierra Nevada 
Mountain, with the exception of a portion of Eastern 
Washington. 
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PROGRESS IN MANITOBA. 


The province of Manitoba, our near neighbor on 
the north, is beginning to show marked progress in 
population and industrial development under the 
stimulus of new railway building. After the boom 
period, which culminated about 1883, came to an end, 
matters were for a long time at a stand-still. The 
large element of speculators and adventurers, which 
had been attracted by the opportunities for rapid gain 
afforded by the building of the Canadian Pacific and 
its branches and by the growth of new towns and the 
heavy movement of farming immigration, drifted 
away to fresh fields, leaving the Province with a 
smaller population in 1886 than it had in 1882. The 
towns severely felt the effects of this reflux tide and 
for several years general dullness reigned. The peo- 
ple who went to the great prairies drained by the 
Saskatchewan, the Assiniboine and the Red to make 
a living by productive industries remained and were 
well satisfied with the country and their surplus of 
agricultural staplesincreased year by year. Persistent 
efforts on the part of the Provincial Government kept 
up a small inflow of new settlers, mainly from the 
older Provinces of the Dominion, but to some extent 
from Iceland, Scotland and England. About a year 
ago the towns began to show the effects of the grow- 
ing prosperity of the farmers and at the same time 
the long-continued struggle of the people to release 
themselves from the monopoly of a single railway 
system was crowned with complete success. An 
arrangement was made with a number of capitalists 
largely interested in the Northern Pacific road, by 
which a sort of partnership was formed between 
them and the Government and a corporation created 
under the name of the Northern Pacific and Manitoba. 
This corporation took over at once the unfinished line 
of the Government from the American boundary at 
Pembina to Winnipeg and speedily completed it and 
put it in operation. The same company is now well 
advanced in the work of building lines from Morris 
westward to Brandon and from Winnipeg to Portage 
la Prairie. Its present negotiations with other com- 
panies promise soon to give it possession of lines run- 
ning to the extreme northwestern part of Manitoba, 
which will be pushed on to the Rocky Mountains and 
ultimately to the Pacific Coast. In face of this for- 
midable competition the Canadian Pacific Company 
which formerly owned every mile of railroad in the 
Province, has made concessions which are of material 
benefit to the producers and merchants along its lines. 

All conditions are now favorable for another im- 
portant forward movement in Manitoba. The new 
railway system opens extensive new regions to settle- 
ment. Freight rates have been considerably reduced 
on the old system. Immigration is steadily increas- 
ing in volume. New business activity is apparent in 
all the towns. There are in Winnipeg and at several 
other points successful beginnings in local manu- 
facturing. Wheat is not a large crop this year but it 
is nota short crop. The grade of the grain will be 











unusually high and the price compensates for the 
moderate yield. ‘The raising of cattle and sheep has 
been demonstrated by years of experience to be profit- 
able and there is a marked increase year by year in 
the number of livestock in the Province. ~: Manitoba 
is the natural outlet for the overflow of the popula- 


‘ tion of the old Canadian Provinces, where there is no 


more good land to occupy and where towns and 
country are already crowded. It is an exceedingly 
fertile country, resembling Dakota in its general 
features and differing from Dakota chiefly in having 
a good deal more timber and a little more rainfall. 
The winters are no longer than in Quebec or Montreal, 
and although the extreme range of the thermometer 
is a little lower, the cold is not as severely felt, by 
reason of the dryness of the atmosphere. The present 
population is probably about 175,000, with room for 
at least a million more before the Province will be 
nearly as thicaly settled as‘Ontario. There is practic- 
ally no waste land, for the belts of timber are more 
valuable to the settlers than the open prairies and 
there are no extensive marshes and no areas of 
sterile soil. 





OIL, GAS AND LEAD. 


The Bismarck Tribune contains an account of the 
discovery of oil, gas and lead inthe Bad Lands north- 
west of here by two experts who have been prospect- 
ing. The Tribune says “‘that they had a first-class 
boring outfit and sunk six wells, one of which was 
200 feet deep. They found gas and coal oil at every 
prospect and brought with them a gallon of crude oil 
as a specimen. They also found gas at every test and 
one well proved to be a ‘“‘gusher.” These gentlemen 
are full of enthusiasm—over the great undeveloped 
wealth of the region through which they passed. 
‘Why,’ said the expert ‘there is gas and oil enough in 
that country to supply the great Northwest for many 
years, and perhaps, and I think [ speak knowingly, 
there is practically no limit to the supply of either gas 
or oil in Northwestern Dakota. Look at your millions 
of acres of coal, and we found better specimens than 
anything we have seen at Bismarck. Under all this 
mighty coal bed—what? We found another article of 
commerce as valuable as coal, gas or oil, and it wasn’t 
gold or silver either.’ At this period he caught a 
knowing look from his companion and said no more.” 
It has long been the opinion of persons with much ex- 
perience in the oil fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
that the country surrounding Dickinson was rich in 
oil, their opinions being based upon the surface in- 
dications: In many places traces of oil can be found 
along the streams and at springs and the Tribune 
account tends to confirm the belief that this is a great 


oil field that only needs development.—Dickinson, 
(N. Dak.) Press. 


GO TO NORTH DAKOTA. 


Senator Ben Wade long ago said: ‘‘By the year 
1900, every acre of good agricultural soil in the Unit- 
ed States will be worth $50 an acre. It will soon be 
beyond the reach of the poor.” The Senator’s fore- 
cast will come close to verification. Our population 
is rapidly increasing and, aside from the natural 
growth, every year Europe sends to our shores more 
people than the present population of North Dakota. 
The tenants of European farms understand, as Ameri- 
cans do not, the value of land, and many of our free 
acres are rapidly becomming the property of men who 
have not yet acquired our speech, but who are wisely 
availing themselves, as American tenants and land- 
less poor of the East are not, of Uncle Sam’s free gift 
of farms. The foreigners who come to North Dakota 
and other parts of the West are industrious, temperate, 
law-abiding and soon become rich. The vacant lands 
will ere long be occupied. The thousands of the over- 
crowded East who want homes should ponder this fact 
and, asserting the spirit of American independence, 
throw of the yoke of tenantry, come to North Dakota 
and be free. Come now, at. the beginning of State- 
hood, and assist in lifting North Dakota still higher— 


if that is possible—among the bright galaxy of States. 
—Fargo Argus. 
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BELLINGHAM BXAY. 


Active Towns on the Bay Fast Growing 
Together and Destined to Form an 
Important Commercial City. 


BY C. M. BARTON. 


Nature designed Bellingham Bay in Whatcom 
County, Washington, as the spot for the greatest city 
of the Pacific Northwest. A glance at the map will 
show it to be a wonderful sheet of water, almost land- 
locked, connected with the Gulf of Georgia by Ship 
Channel on the south or in-shore passage, and by 
Hale’s Passage on the west. It is broad, deep and 
spacious with the Nooksack River, Whatcom Creek 
and some small streams running into it. Its shores 
are comparatively level. On the east shore of this 
bay are located the towns of Whatcom, Sehome, 
Bellingham and Fairhaven which are but seventeen 
miles due south of the British Columbia boundary 
line and 125 miles from Cape Flattery and the Pacific 
Ocean. The railroads now being built from Belling- 
ham Bay to the Canadian Pacific road, a distance of 
about forty-five miles, will make Bellingham Bay the 





commercial situation and the other towns and cities 
on Puget Sound is all in favor of the towns on Belling- 
ham Bay, and very largely in their favor as the 
reader will ascertain in perusing what follows. 





WHATCOM. 


Whatcom means ghost in the Indian dialect, but 
anybody that thinks the town of Whatcom resembles 
a white apparition is sadly mistaken. It is the 
liveliest sort of a town and has nothing sepulchral 
about it. Mamoosa is the Indian name for Belling- 
ham Bay, upon which it is situated. Whatcom is 
the largest and oldest of the four towns on this splen- 
did bay, which reaches about three and one-half 
miles in the shape of a half moon. It had upward of 
1,500 people on the first of July. Sehome had 900, 
and Bellingham and Fairhaven together about 
1,000, making 3,500 people in a smaller area than 
either the cities of Tacoma or Seattle contain. The 
above figures are from the County Assessor. What- 
com is the largest town nearest to the British Colum- 
bia border, and is on the finest land-locked bay on 
Puget Sound. Such is the opinions of the sea 
captains who have traversed the great inland sea. 
The Nooksack River, which flows into the bay near 
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WHATCOM.—THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 


practical terminus” of that road since it is seventy 
miles nearer to the ocean than is Vancouver the 
present terminus of that transcontinental line. Belling- 
ham Bay has a magnificent country back of it which 
is fully described elsewhere. The four towns on the 
bay are so interwoven, so near a part of each other, 
that when combined they start in with a population 


of about 5,000. They are practically one city now, as 


they run into each other and as soon as the State is 
admitted into the Union and the legislature gets into 
working order, the consolidation will doubtless be 
effected. These towns which are bounding ahead in 
population and material progress it must be remem- 
bered are nearly seventy miles nearer to the ocean 
than Tacoma and bear the same relation to the ‘‘down 
Sound Country” as that remarkable city does to the 
head of navigation on Puget Sound. 

Fairhaven Bay was called by the Indians Secele- 
chem a place of shelter, Sehome is the name of an old 
Indian chief of the Nooksack tribe, Whatcom is said 
to mean Ghost in the Indian dialect, Bellingham is 
an English name. The Indian name of the place 
was Mamoosa. It is not the purpose of this article to 
draw any invidious comparisons between these four 
towns themselves but the comparison between their 





Whatcom, drains the western side of Mount Baker, 
and after becoming clear of the mountian spurs that 
run out from that monarch of the clouds, it flows on 
top of a low ridge, so that in high water a series of 
small sloughs carry much of its surplus waters to the 
Fraser River on the north. A glance at the map will 
show that the Nooksack River forms a crescent a few 
miles back of the towns of Bellingham Bay, or 
rather the one great town which is growing up there, 
for one adjoins the other all around the edge of the 
water. Tributary to this river is a vast extent of the 
most fertile land in Western Washington. Hundreds 
of acres of hops will be gathered next month, the 
soil being peculiarly adapted to the purpose. The 
culture of this staple article of commerce bids fair to 
surpass the counties of Pierce and King, as the soil 
is richer and the industry is increasing. Sheep and 
stock raising is followed extensively, and grains of 
all kinds are grown. Fruit raising also is an indus- 
try which is one of the principal elements of wealth. 
The yield of pears, peaches, apples, plums, prunes, 
cherries, etc., being enormous. Trees begin to bear 
fruit at four years of age. All the small fruits are 
produced in enormous quantities. Along the river 
banks and adjacent country are large quantities of 








excellent timber, consisting of fir, cedar, spruce and 
white pine. Of hardwood are the maple, alder and 
ash. Coal, iron and the precious metals are found 
in close proximity and in large quantities, and will 
in a short time become important factors of wealth. 
In fact, by the first of January it is expected that 
coal will be shipped from both Whatcom and Se- 
home. ‘The coal banks at Fairhaven will be in active 
operation before that time. With trains bringing to 
Bellingham Bay the garden and farm products of such 
arich country, togther with its vast mineral deposits, 
and that bay a hundred miles nearer to San Francisco 
than Tacoma or Seattle, and nearer to the great ports 
of China and Japan, with easier navigation for all 
sorts of vessels, what is to prevent Whatcom from 
becoming a leading commercial city? Coming 
through the town of Whatcom is Whatcom Creek. 
At the waterfalls or cataract of the creak, near the 
bay, is where the first sawmill in this part of the 
country was erected by Pioneer Henry Roeder and 
his partner, Russell V. Peabody. It has been en- 
larged from time to time and is now owned and 
operated by the Fairhaven Land Company, of which 
Nelson Bennett, President of the Tacoma Chamber 
of Commerce, is the head. It has a capacity of 
75,000 feet a day. The long wharf leading out to 
deep water in front of Whatcom is also owned by 
the Fairhaven Land Company. 

Part of the city of Whatcom is built on the tide 
flats and part fon the sloping hills. Street grading 
is going on rapidly, and many of the tide-flat 
streets are being cribbed and filled up. All over the 
city are evidences of progress. New houses of 
every description are going up, and many people are 
coming in. The creek leads to Lake Whatcom, a 
fascinating and beautiful sheet of water three or four 
miles from town. In all directions from the city are 
fertile fields and fine farms of garden truck. New 
grouud is being taken up every day, and the fertility 
of the soil surprises people from the East who come 
here to settle. C. M. Atkins, of the First National 
Bank of Whatcom, said: “I actally saw and 
talked with a man just outside of town who, 
with his wife and three children, was cultivating a 
little truck farm of two and one-half acres. He had 
a small but comfortable cabin, and remarked that a 
man with a couple of acres of the good, deep, rich 
soil ‘could live like a fighting cock.’” Mr. Atkins 
says he has walked from time to time all over the 
country contiguous to Bellingham Bay, and is satis- 
fied it is the promised land. Whatcom, with its large 
stretch of water front, has good hotels, restaurants, 
business houses, and is one of the oldest towns in 
the Territory. Its county building is-the oldest brick 
structure in the coming new State. The town-site 
was platted on part of the donation claims of Roeder 
and Peabody in 1858. Back of it is a level stretch of 
country leading to the Fraser River. Henry Roeder 
says that the bed of the Fraser River ages ago evi- 
dently laid along this level stretch of country and the 
river poured into Bellingham Bay at that time. 

There are a number of churches and school houses, 
two newspapers, electric lights and water works (the 
latter soon to be opened). All the streets are at right 
angles, and the grading and planking of the thor- 
oughfares this year has given the city a metropolitan 
appearance. People have faith in Whatcom and its 
future, or they would not be pourirg into it in such 
large numbers and settling down to manufacturing 
and other business pursuits. The business men of 
the town recently organized the Alki Club; have 
secured nice rooms, neatly furnished them and have 
shown commendable zeal in welcoming those whose 
best interests lie in the development of the city, as 
well as the strangers who come within their gates. 

When the railroad reaches Whatcom from West- 
minster, on the Fraser River, as it will before the 
end of the year, Whatcom will be unable to accom- 
modate the crowds that will flock to Bellingham 
Bay. ‘What is the railroad situation at Whatcom?” 
I asked of a delegation of merchants of New West- 
minster who were there to look toward the prompt 
finishing of the New Westminster & Southern Rail- 
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way. “It is simply this,” was the reply, ‘“‘the 
road from New Westminster, on the Fraser River, 
eleven miles from Vancouver, in a direct line down 
to the boundary line, is all graded. Its length is 
twenty-seven and one-half miles. Canfield’s Road 
from that point to Whatcom is partly graded. It is 
twenty-one miles long. We have determined to 
complete the road at once by finishing the grading 
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WHATCOM.—KNOX BLOCK. 


and laying the rails. Canfield’s part of the road 
this side the boundary is owned by the Bellingham 
Bay Railway & Navigation Company. The West- 
minster people have subscribed $200,000 toward the 
object, and if the Whatcom people will subscribe 
about half that amount the work will be finished.” 
The Whatcom people went bravely to work and 
raised a satisfactory amount. The work is going 
ahead, and Whatcom will be the first city on the 
Pacific Slope to tap the Canadian Pacific by a direct 
line, unless Cornwall’s road from Sehome to Mission, 
taps it sooner. Which line will meet this line from 
the South? The Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, 
Lake Shore, Seattle & Eastern or the Fairhaven & 
Southern? Then again, what transcontinental road 
from the East will make connections with Belling- 
ham Bay? 

Of course, the railroad situation on the bay means 
as much progress for all the bay cities as for What- 
com. The latter is now in advance of the others in 
population, houses and wealth. Whether it willl 
remain there, or whether all of the towns will be 
absorbed as one, remains to be seen. In the natural 
growth which each is making, they are absorbing 
each other, and it is fair to presume that before 
another year they will all be under one coropra- 
tion, with at least three railroads running into it. 
That means wonderful growth for Bellingham Bay. 
It means ships going away with cargoes of cal, iron, 
hops, lumber and fruits. It means vessels ani cars 
coming in with settlers from all parts of the globe. 
It means a magnificent city, with electric lights, 
street cars, gas and water, stretching itself all around 
the splendid bay. The outline already shows itself. 
The filling in process is progressing as rapidly as 


men and means can do it and all the conditions are . 


as favorable as kind Nature can make it, for here is 
a climate unsurpassed, a soil not beaten anywhere in 
fertility, a contiguous country rich in everything that 
commerce demands, a route nearer to the sea than 
any railroad center on the Sound, and a progressive, 
wide-awake people. 
CAPTAIN HENRY ROEDER’S REMINISCENCES. 

Nearly forty years ago Henry Roeder, left Cleveland, 

Ohio, met Russell V. Peabody at Fremont, then Lower 








Sandusky, in the same State, now the home of ex- 
President R. B Hayes, and both became the pioneers 
of Bellingham Bay. His life reads like a romance. 
Seated in his cosy home in Whatcom, surrounded by 
his grandchildren, his tales of the early days of this 
region never grow tiresome. Captain Roeder was 
born in Germany on the fourth of July, sixty-five 
years ago, but went to Ohio when but six years of 
age. His venturesome spirit carried him to Cali- 
fornia with his partner, Peabody, in the early part 
of 1850. From there the two men drifted to Port- 
land, Oregon and while there they heard that San 
Francisco was in ashes and that lumber at the Golden 
Gate City was worth four hundred dollars a thousand 
feet. To get a site where there was water power, build 





WHATCOM.—STENGER BLOCK. 


a saw mill and ship lumber to California was now the 
desire of the young men. After looking around the 
Willamette Valley they concluded to try Puget 
Sound, and taking a mail canoe they went down the 
Columbia River to the Cowlitz and up that stream to 
where it is now crossed by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, then the head of navigation. From there they 
went on foot to Olympia, where there were about a 
half dozen houses. This was in December, 1852. 
After staying there a few days they bought a canoe, 
sailed on the Sound to the head of North Bay and 
pulled the canoe through the woods about a mile or 
so to Hood’s Canal. Here they met a white man 
and hoped to to get a supply of provisions from him, 
but found that he had nothing save dried salmon and 
turnips. After living on that kind of food for three 
days they started down the canal, arriving at Port 
Townsend next day. Here they fourd rothing but 
hard, wormy bread. There was but oe log house 
standing near the beach. Back some distance were 
the homes of Pettigrew, Hastings and Plummer. 
**We remained there a day or two,” said Captain 
Roeder, ‘“‘when Captain William Paddle came in 
with some Indians in a canoe on his way to Olympia. 
He stated incidentally in conversation that he had 
discovered coal and fine water power on Bellingham 
Bay and would give any man information relative to 
the matter for $1,000. He said he was going to have 
his claim recorded. One of the Indians who came 
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WHATCOM.—THE FAIRHAVEN LAND CO.’8 STEAMBOAT WHARF. 


with him in a canoe remained behind after Captain 
Paddle had started. Plummer, of Port Townsend, 
suggested that we had better try Bellingham Bay, 
and that the Indian would be a good guide for us. 
As we wanted water power, we struck a bargain 
with the Indian to act as pilot for one dollar a day. 
Peabody and myself started in a canoe and in two 
days we were here. We looked at the cataract of 


water coming down Whatcom Creek close to the bay, 
where Nelson Bennett’s sawmill 
and concluded at once to stop here. 
we went to see Chowitzet, 


is now located, 
Next morning 
chief of the Lummi 
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(Flathead) Indians, near by, whose relatives can be 
seen on the streets of Whatcom any day, and who 
live on the Lummi Indian reservation. He was the 
most powerful chief in this neighborhood. We 
counted at least 500 canoes as they were having a 
grand Potlatch, or giving away of blankets and other 
gifts. The money for these goods was gathered 
from time to time by gamb'‘ing, selling of slaves, etc., 
and the blankets purchased from the Hudson Bay 
Company at Victoria. The chief who could make the 
biggest showing and give away the most blankets 
was considered the greatest. Chowitzet was the great 











WHATCOM.—FALLS OF WHATCOM CREEK AND FAIRHAVEN LAND ©O.’S MILL. 








chief of this section, and on the occasion mentioned 
gave away fully $2,000 worth of blankets. There 
were no white men here then and no military pro- 
tection. Chowitzet gave us permission to take a 
piece of land on the bay, and sent us help from his 
tribe to build our mill. He welcomed us to the 
country, and in after years often told me that the 
white men who came after us were intruders. 

‘‘We finished the mill in 1854, but by the time we 
were ready to ship the cargo of lumber to San Fran- 
cisco it was not worth freight charges. Peabody 
and myself took up a donation claim of 160 acres 
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under the Oregon law, where Sehome now stands. 
Some time afterward we shifted the lines of the 
claim, I taking a claim half a mile to the westward, 
adjoining Peabody’s, he taking the claim with the 
water power on it. Two months after I gave up the 
claim coal was discovered on it near the water’s edge 
by Samuel Brown and S. C. Hewitt. These two men 
I had secured in San Francisco, where I had been to 
buy machinery for the mill. They agreed to come and 
work for us on shares, They did the laboring work and 
cooking. We shipped a sample of the coal—sixty-five 
tons of it—to McKenzie, Thompson & Co., of San 
Francisco, on the schooner ‘‘William Allen,” in 
July, 1854. It was the first coal ever mined in this 
Territory or on the Pacific Slope, and the first to 
reach San Francisco. About this, time Captain 
Alden (afterward Admiral) and Captain Fauntleroy, 
who were herein the U. S. Coast Survey steamer 
“Active,” heard of the discovery of coal, in fact I 
showed it to Fauntleroy; and when they went back 
to Frisco a company was organized there composed 
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were of course indignant. Hewitt said ‘‘I’ll go for 
him and have two-thirds of that money or his heart’s 
blood. He went and years after I heard that he 
found Brown, and got half of the money. Hewitt 
never came back. Both are dead. Twenty-two years 
after that occurrence I went back to the States and 
found Brown sick and in a dying condition at Ver- 
million, Ohio. I took an attorney with me to see 
him. He confessed he had so badly used me that he 
wanted to make it good but his estate would not ad- 
mit of it. He turned over $800 to me. 

“YT took up a U.S. pre-emption claim of 160 acres in 
addition to the donation claim, some time after the 
territory of Washington was organized at the advice 
of Hon. Selucius Garfielde, who was Receiver of the 
Land Office then in Olympia. During the Civil War 
while I was away on business in the Cariboo, (B. C.) 
mines President Lincoln ordered that all lands not 
proved up should be subject to private cash entry 
after ninety days notice. I never got the notice and 
at the end of the ninety days the Bellingham Bay 

Coal Company scooped 
in all of my pre-emption 
claim but about forty 
acres. In fact it was 
found when the survey 
was properly made, that 





of Captain Fauntleroy, Calhoun Benham, Major 
Hammond, Charles Minturn and Major Snyder, 
nearly all of them United States officials. Both 
firms wanted to buy the mine. McKenzie, Thomp- 
son & Co. had fixed upon $60,000 to be paid for it, 
and Fauntleroy’s firm $40,000. To get on the 
ground first and secure the prize was the object. 
McKenzie’s agent went to Portland by steamer and 
started overland for the Sound. Fauntleroy, know- 
ing the country, stopped on the Columbia River, at 
the mouth of the Cowlitz River, and came here a day 
in advance of McKenzie’s agent. Hewitt and myself 
were away at the time-on business for the mill. 
Fauntleroy found Brown here and asked him what 
he would take for the mine. He replied $18,000 for the 
mine and $500 for the tools. A sum of money was paid 
him down and a sight draft for the balance on Major 
Snyder, of the United States Mint at San Francisco, 
one of the company. Brown disappeared as soon 
as the bargain was consummated, and the company 
took possession. Of course we had no papers or no 
force to make a fight for the mine. When Hewitt 
and myself arrived home some weeks afterward we 








SEHOME.—VIEW ON ELK STREET. 


part of my pre-emption claim over-lapped part of my 
donation claim. 

“T was here during the troubles with the British 
relative to the San Juan Islands opposite the city of 
Whatcom and built the schooner H. C. Page, the first 
vesssl large enough to carry live stock on the Sound. 
We also built the Schooner General Harvey which 
was wrecked some weeks ago. It was about the 
time General Harvey died. General Pickett, the 
famous confederate leader built Fort Bellingham in 
1856. He was then acaptain. Ifurnished the stone 
for it. I knew many of the early army officers. 
General Sheridan, General Forsyth and others when 
young lieutenants; have often had a days sport in 
fishing for trout in Whatcom Creek, near our mill. 
We got a mail from Port Townsend and Olympia 
about once a week in those days by mail-express 
canoe and paid twenty-five cents per letter.” 

Captain Roeder has been a member of the Legisla- 
tive assembly of Washington Territory for seven 
terms and once a member of the Upper Council. 
When he first arrived in Bellingham Bay it was part 
of Oregon and Whatcom County included what is 








now known as San Juan County and Island County. 
He is now a wealthy man, respected by his neigh- 
bors, and always looking after the interests of the 
town he founded. 





SEHOME. 


Sehome has not been incorporated as a town yet, 
in consequence of the flaw in the incorporation law 
passed by the last Territorial Legislature; but how it 
is booming! New streets are being cut through in all 
directions and are graded and are substantially 
planked, the water works now in process of construc- 
tion from Lake Whatcom will soon be finished and 
water be flowing through the pipes to the houses, 
the electric lights are flashing and all the modern 
conveniences that go to make up a first-class nine- 
teenth century town are here. Its location is half- 
way between Whatcom and Fairhaven, gently sloping 
down to the deep waters of the bay, where the 
wharves hold the shipping which is making Sehome 
a commercial metropolis. The townsite of Sehome is 
very beautifully laid out, the streets are eighty feet 
wide, all lots 55x125 feet and alleys twenty feet. 
The grades are much easier than either Tacoma or 
Seattle and well adapted for drainage purposes. 
Street car lines are being formed in order to accommo- 


date the increasing population. Sehome is in the 
center of the four towns on Bellingham Bay. What- 
com and Bellingham adjoin the town on either side 
and Fair Haven is but a short distance away. Bel- 
lingham Bay is shaped like an irregular crescent, 
with these four towns on its banks. The harbor in 
front of Sehome is safe and commodious. One of the 
prettiest sights in the world is the scenery to be 
viewed from the windows of the new Sehome Hotel. 
Across the bay can be seen the sombre San Juan 
islands, many of them rising abruptly from! the waters 
of the Sound, while in another direction the snow- 
capped peaks of Mount Baker, the Twin Sisters and 
other prominent points of the Cascade Range are 
visible. Through Hale’s passage which leads out to 
the Gulf of Georgia, steamers and vessels are con- 
stantly passing, or making their way toward the in- 
side passage by rounding the point at Fair Haven and 
crossing Samish Bay. Whatcom Creek divides 
Sehome from Whatcom. Holly Street, a fine, spacious 
thoroughfare, joins Thirteenth Street in Whatcom, 
making a continuous avenue much like Pacific Avenue 
in Tacoma, running along the edge of the two towns 
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and joining them practically into one, The commerce 
of Sehome, as well as the other towns of the Bay, is 
constantly increasing, because the bay is nearer to 
reach from the ocean than the cities up toward the 
head of Puget Sound. It is but a short route from 
the Straits of Fuca to Bellingham Bay and the coal, 
iron, hops, fruits and other articles of exports are 
just as plentiful as in the up Sound country. Back 
of these towns, up to the British boundary and beyond, 
are some of the finest farming lands in the world. 
Coal is at the doors of Sehome, for here the first coal 
ever mined in Washington Territory was found in 
1854. Another reason why shipments are favorable 
to Bellingham Bay is the good anchorage, there being 
an average of eight fathoms of water. The bay is 
five miles by three in length and breadth and is 
almost landlocked. 

School-houses, newspapers and churches, the sure 
safeguards of civilization are not wanting in the new 
town. Wherever the eye reaches there are signs of 
progress, and the amount of building of stores and 
residences is amazing. With a railroad running into 
Sehome from the Canadian Pacific system, through a 
rich agricultural and mineral country, and connec- 
tions made southward and eastward, its growth can 
not be retarded. The Bellingham Bay and British 
Columbia Railroad Company, in which Messrs. Corn- 
wall, Mills, Haggin, Belland Hayward are interested, 
runs out of Sehome at the steamboat wharf ina north- 
easterly direction toward the Nooksack. It has been 
graded seven miles, the rails have been laid for four 
miles and two ship loads of rails are now on the way 
to complete the road upon which accommodations are 
now running. Before the first of January next the 
coal mines, seventeen miles distant, will be reached 
and coal brought to Sehome bunkers. When this road 
reaches the British Columbia border at Mission or 
Fort Hope it will be nearer the Canadian Pacific line 
than any other pwoad making its way northward as 
that road is but nine miles distant. After joining 
with the Canadian Pacific the road will construct a 
line in the new State eastward across the mountains 
and join some transcontinental line making its way 
westward and also southward. The road will pass 

_ around the beautiful Lake Whatcom after leaving 
Sehome. Through what pass of the mountains it 
will go is not now known as the capitalists who are 
building the road will not let it be made public. P. B. 
Cornwall the head of the road who is largely interested 
in Sehome, is President of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
San Francisco and worth many millions of dollars as are 
all of his associates. All around Bellingham Bay for 
five miles back of the water, additions are laid out. It 
is a lovely stretch of country with no steep grades. 
As far up as the Nooksack Valley which runs almost 
around it, the soil is rich and after crossing the Nook- 
sack there are level stretches of great hopfields, mag- 
nificent orchards, and fields of waving grain and 
pasture. Good wagon roads lead out of Sehome for 
many miles and one can drive to Westminister or any 
part of the accessible northern country. A large saw- 
mill erected on the Sehome wharf has a cutting 
capacity of 240,000 feet per day and is supplying the 
local trade with lumber. The splendid location of 
Sehome and the possibilities which nature has given 
it for a great city are plainly observable to one who 
will take the trouble to walk or drive around its 
spacious streets and its beautiful suburbs. 

The townsite of Sehome was originally a donation 
claim taken up by C. C. Vailand E. C. Fitzhugh. 
The latter was a noted man in the early days of 
Washington Territory. Sehome is the name of an 
old Nooksack Indian chief. The town was platted 
in 1883 as New Whatcom, but under the act of incor- 
poration which it was intended to get from the Legis- 
lature of the Territory, it was named Sehome. P. B. 
Cornwall, the head of the Bellingham Bay and British 
Columbia railroad company, has always entertained a 
deep conviction that Sehome weuld become a great 
railroad and shipping center. His company owns 


3,700 acres of land encircling the Bay cities and pays 
more taxes than any other individual in the county. 
Their monthly pay roll has averaged about $20,000 











HON. EDWARD ELDRIDGE, VICE-PRESIDENT BELLINGHAM 
BAY NATIONAL BANK, SEHOME. 


paid out at Sehome. They have during the past year 
cleared 500 acres of land on the townsite and extend- 
ing out along the railroad; and all railroad work so 
far done and money expended for material has cost 
the B. B. & B. C. Co. not less than $175,000. This 
includes the railroad grade and the fifteen miles of 
iron, as well as the rolling stock now on the road. 
Beside this the company have spent about $10,000 in 
the erection of offices, machine shops, city hall and 
other buildings, to say nothing about money expended 
for the improvement and planking of streets. 

The Sehome wharf which is not a lengthy one as 
deep water is reached near the shore has been en- 
larged to three times its former size, and a warehouse 
40x100 built to accommodate increasing traffic. An 





H. E. WAITY, TOWN TREASURER, SEHOME. 


ample park is being laid out, not on a narrow, stingy 
scale, but broad-gauged enough for a great city; and 
all improvements are madé to correspond. 

Piles have been driven for the extension of the rail- 
road along the water front to the large saw mill and 
on to the coal bunkers, to, facilitate shipment; and 
other wharves are being extended out from the Sechome 
water front. 

The great sawmill previously referred to is located 
between the coal bunkers and wharf. The size of 
the mill is 280x120 feet, and has a capacity of 10,000 
per hour or 240,000 per day—as great as any mill on 











Puget Sound. To erect it required 600,000 feet of 
lumber, which was cut by the small mill at the rate 
of nearly 20,000 per day. The small mill is now used 
to drive an electric plant. The large mill has nine 
boilers and two sets of powerful engines. In con- 
nection there is a sash and door factory. Of course 
this enormous mill will be compelled to find a foreign 
market for most of its lumber, which will bring the 
ships of every nation to our harbor. 

Half a block of ground has been reserved by the 
company on Railroad Avenue between Maple and 
Chestnut streets for a local lumber yard. 

The Cornwall Company have built scores of neat 
cottages on the townsite and are also the prime movers 
in the erection of the water works which will supply 
all the bay cities with water from Lake Whatcom. 

HON. EDWARD ELDRIDGE. 

The Nestor of the constitutional convention, which 
assembled in Olympia in July was Edward Eldridge, 
the delegate from Whatcom County, who had been 
in the Territory since 1853. He was a pioneer of the 
early days and yet but sixty-two years of age. Mr. 
Eldridge is interested in Sehome very largely and 
connected with the Bellingham Bay National Bank 
and other companies. He was born in St. Andrews, 
Scotland, in 1828 and is like his pioneer colleague, 
Henry Roeder, an adopted citizen. At thirteen years 
of age he was following the sea and when the an- 
nouncement of the discovery of gold in California 
was made he landed in San Francisco, October 1849, 
and remained in California until the spring of 1853, 
when he came to Washington Territory, landing at 
Bellingham Bay in May, 1853. He has been on the 
bay ever since. Mrs. Eldridge accompanied him and 
was the first white female that settled in Whatcom 
County. Mr. Eldridge took up a donation claim of 
320 acres on the water front of Bellingham Bay and 
to-day has one of the finest houses in the Pacific 
Northwest. It is not an ancestral hall but a cosy 
home surrounded by grand old trees and beautiful 
garden and commanding a majestic view of bays, 
sounds, islands, ships and steamers. It is probably 
the finest located home in all respects in Washington 
Territory. Mr. Eldridge has filled most of the im- 
portant public offices in the Territory. He was 
Speaker of the House in 1866 and presided over the 
Republican Territorial Conventions that nominated 
Denny, Flanders and Garfield for Congressional dele- 
gates. He was one of the three delegates at large in 
the Constitutional Convention held at Walla Walla in 
1878 and the Walla Walla Union at that time said of 
him, ‘‘He is the Jefferson of the body in parliamen- 
tary politics. He is progressive in his views, ad- 
vocating woman’s rights, the preferential system of 
voting and local option in strong and plain arguments, 
but unlike the general foreigner is not dogmatic, 
egotistical or bigoted. He is philosophical and a 
smooth talker and is universally respected for his 
true worth.” Mr. Eldridge has always taken an 
interest in the development of the towns on Belling- 
ham Bay, believing it to be the future great harbor 
of the North Pacific. Some years ago J. W. Baker 
and S. P. Bates, two noted sea captains, gave Mr. 
Eldridge a document signed by them which he is fond 
of showing to his friends. It reads as follows: ‘‘We 
J. W. Baker and 8. P. Bates, having sailed for twelve 
years from Bellingham Bay to San Francisco in 
charge of vessels belonging to the Bellingham Bay 
Coal Company, among which were the ‘‘Germania” 
and the ‘‘Lookout,” two of the largest vessels then 
trading to Puget Sound, each drawing twenty-four 
feet of water when loaded, do hereby certify that we 
consider Bellingham Bay one of the finest harbors 
we have ever seen in any partof the world. There is 
about one hundred square miles of water completely 
land locked, where a ship can ride out to the heaviest 
gale in safety in less than fifteen fathoms of water; 
that the harbor proper where vessels load and unload 
is completely sheltered from all storms, that there is 
nothing to prevent any vessel from sailing out of an 
into Bellingham Bay and that no accident happene 
to any of the vessels under our charge while we were 
in the employ of said company.” 
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HON. EDWARD ELDRIDGE’S RESIDENCE AND GROUNDS ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


LAKE WHATCOM. 


The glories of the section of country between 
Bellingham Bay and the British border are the beauti- 
ful lakes and streams of pure cold water all of them 
teeming with fish and surrounded by magnificent 
scenery. There is no prettier sheet of water in the 
new State than Lake Whatcom, less than three miles 
from Whatcom and 316 feet above the level of the 
bay. It is eleven miles long and from a mile and a 
half to two miles wide. There is a capital hotel on 
the lake where boats can be obtained, also rods for 
fishing. It is full 
of gamey trout and 





pleasant homes, either summer or winter, no more 
desirable locality can be found in Western Washing- 
ton. 

A number of residences have already been es- 
tablished at Geneva, and hotels, mills, public school 
buildings, mercantile establishments and other enter- 
prises will follow before the close of the present year. 
The owner of the Geneva plat-has had land surveyed 
and replatted, and offers special inducements to those 
who want homes. Ample parks, beautiful drives, 
boating facilities, fishing advantages and many other 
permanent and desirable features contribute to the 





LAKE PADDEN. 


Mr. Jenkins has also platted his old homestead on 
Lake Padden one mile from Fairhaven, two miles 
from Bellingham, three miles from Sehome and four 
miles from Whatcom. This delightful plat of land is 
situated on the southern shore of Lake Padden, over- 
looking the lake te the north, Bellingham Bay tothe 
west and Chuckanut Valley with its majestic range 
of hills to the south. That Highland Glen will be 
connected with the Bay cities by either an electric 
motor or cable line within the next twelve months is 
certain—thus plac- 
ing it within a few 





is the mecca of 
sportsmen. Well- 
water supply of the 
towns on Belling- 
ham Bay is drawn 
from thislake. The 
timber around this 
beautiful sheet of 
water at a low es- 
timate amounts to 
300,000,000 feet 
and it is of the best 
quality. The lake 
is over 400 feet 
deep and a fine 
steamer is running 
on it at all hours. 
Mount Baker and 
the Twin Sisters 
seen from the 
shores of the lake 
and but a few miles 
away are a grand 
sight. No pen or 
brush can ever do 
them justice. 
Geneva is situat- 
ed three miles due 
east of Bellingham 
Bay, and occupies 
one mile of water 
frontage on the 
beautiful shores of 
Lake Whatcom. It 
is at the western landing of the lake steamers, and is 
a government post office.. The land is nearly level 
with a gentle slope to the lake. That it is destined 
in the very near future to become the most popular 
pleasure resort on the North Pacific Coast is conceded. 
A plank road is to connect Geneva with the Bay 
Cities, and a street railway company have already 
been organized, and charter granted, for the purpose 
of building a line of street railway from Whatcom, 
Sehome, Bellingham and Fairhaven to Geneva, over 
which the fare will not exceed ten cents. Two lines 
of railway will also pass to and through Geneva. For 
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moment’s ride from 
the business cen- 
ter. The proprietor 
has very wisely set 
apart and dedicated 
portions of the plat 
for hotels,churches, 
public school build- 
ings, boat houses, 
and public parks. 
Lots are in size 
from forty to eighty 
feet frontage, by 
100 to 280 feet deep 
and will be sold at 
from $50 to $350 
each; half cash, 
balance on time, 
with a discount of 
fifty per cent. to 
those who will 
build and improve 
their lots. 


—- ——()——-- 
Life Above the 
Snow Line. 

A recent visitor 
to the top of Pike’s 


Peak found the sig- 
nal service officer 











SEHOME.—THE SEHOME. 


intrinsic value of a home at Geneva. It is the owner’s 
intention to devote seventy-five per cent. of the 
proceeds from the sale of lots towards beautifying 
parks, building drives, roadways, and otherwise im- 
proving the property. For information relative to 
Geneva, call on or address any reliable real estate 
firm on Bellingham Bay, or to the owner direct, Will 
D. Jenkins of Whatcom. Mr. Jenkins is one of the 
energetic and best known citizens of Whatcom, has 
been Mayor of the city and has been in the lead 
of all public improvements of this section of the 
country. 





melting snow for 
his water supply, 
the only one he 
gets. The officer said: ‘Sometimes I stand at the 
window with my telescope. The wind without is as 
keen and cutting as a knife. I can see the houses of 
Colorado Springs, twenty miles away, the visitors sit- 
ting in their shirt sleeves, sipping iced drinks to keep 
cool, and ladies walking about in white summer robes. 
I lower the glass; the summer scene is gone; green 
trees, animal life, men and women fade away like 
creatures in a dream, and I am the only living 
thing in the world of eternal ice, and snow, and 
silence.” 
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FAIRHAVEN. 


What astonishes everybody who goes to Belling- 
ham Bay is the growth of Fairhaven. Here is a 
forest primeval rapidly changing into a city of broad 
streets with sewers, pavements, electric lights, and 
substantial buildings. The home of the Indians yes- 
terday, the fair haven of commerce and civilization 
to-day, with a first class standard guage railroad run- 
ning out of it to the Skagit River coal and iron mines, 
Fairhaven has been aptly called the Tacoma of the 
North. It has a splendid location on Bellingham 
Bay, because on coming into that spacious sheet of 
water from Samish Bay by the inside passage, or in 
approaching it from the outside passage, it is the 
easiest one of the four towns on the bay to get into, 
has the best wharfage and anchorage and is entirely 
protected from the winds. The wharf at Fairhaven 
is not 300 feet from the shore to the end where in the 
lowest condition of the tide the water is thirty feet 
deep, so that vessels drawing the largest number of 
feet can land there without trouble and remain there 
at any stage of the ebb and flow of the tide. 

What is the use of turning southward for a hun- 
dred miles when bringing a vessel through the Straits 








her wharves every day with freight and passengers, 
a large and substantial hotel is being erected, street 
grading is going on everywhere, hundreds of stores 
and residences are being erected, sawmills are turn- 
ing out thousands of feet of lumber per day, electric 
lights are flashing, locomotives of the finest make 
costing $10,000 each are hauling in coal, lumber and 
other products over a road bed that has no superior 
in the Pacific Northwest, built under the superinten- 
dence of Chief Engineer J. J. Donovan who was the 
Assistant Engineer in charge of construction on the 
Cascade Division of Northern Pacific Railroad. The 
construction of this road, the largest and best equipped 
railroad in this section of country, by the Fairhaven 
& Southern Railroad Company, was a fine piece of 
engineering. Track laying did not begin until July. 
It was delayed through the Seattle fire, where most 
of the machinery for the sawmill was destroyed and 
hence the bridge timbers could not be gotten out. The 
roads runs in a Southeasterly direction, passing by 
Happy Valley, a beautiful spot of about 100 acres 
within a mile of the town, going by Lake Padden, 
two miles away, and then around Samish Lake, seven 
and a-half miles distant, the scenery of which re- 
sembles very much that of the beautiful Lake Pend 


SEHOME.—THE GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL. 


of Fuca from the ocean, when you can turn in a 
northeastwardly direction and find in one-third of the 
distance a place where all the products can be ob- 
tained that are shipped from Tacoma or Seattle? 
That is a question which all the people on Belling- 
ham Bay ask? The projectors of Fairhaven believed 
that of all sites on the mainland of Puget Sound, the 
Southeast corner of Bellingham Bay was the place 
for a great city, because it was much nearer the sea 
that the up Sound cities and 100 miles nearer to the 
Okanogan Mines, the Big Bend wheat country, the 
bunch grass region, Spokane Falls and the Cceur @’ 
Alene mines than either Tacoma or Seattle are. 
Not only that, it bas back of it a much finer agricul- 
tural country, more tillable land, more cleared land, 
a greater number of farms and orchards, an unlimited 
supply of berries, hops, oats, hay, inexhaustible coal 
beds and mines of gold, silver and iron. 

What made Tacoma, was a railroad bringing these 
products to her wharves ships and taking them away. 
Has Fairhaven the facllities for such trading? It has. 
Great bunkers have been erected to take away the 
coal brought from the mines on the Skagit River, 
twenty-four miles distant, steamboats are landing at 








d’Oreille, on the Northern Pacific road in Idaho. 
Thence the road seeks the mines on the Skagit, rich 
in coal, said to be the best ever mined in the Territory. 
Whatcom County through which the road partly runs 
contains 2,000 square miles. ‘The eastern portion is 
mountainous, exceedingly picturesque and heavily 
timbered with white pine, fir, cedar and spruce. In 
the western portion magnificent belts of fir and cedar 
alternate with extensive river bottoms of vine, maple 
and alder. Numerous lakes with surroundings of 
swiss picturesqueness dot the county. The position 
of the harbor of Fairhaven, its size, depth and 
sandy bottom makes it the best place of shelter in 
the Pacific Northwest. The climate at Bellingham 
Bay is admirable. Said Governor Semple in his last 
report: ‘The rainfall is not excessive; there are no 
moss-covered roofs, An agreeable temperature prevails. 
Paget Sound, upon its western shore, has a wonder- 
fully equalizing influence upon the climate. The 
waters of this vast mediterranean of the north are 
ever ebbing and flowing to and from the sea. Colder 
than the surrounding atmosphere under the vertical 
rays of the sun, they absorb its heat and moderate 
the warmth of midsummer, while the genial Japan 





current, which finds its way through the Straits of 
Fuca and to the shores of Bellingham Bay, constantly 
parting with its surplus caloric during the colder 
months, tempers the rigors of mid-winter. . These 
and other exceptional circumstances undoubtedly 
make the western part of Whatcom County one of 
the favored localities of the globe.” 

The companies working to make Fairhaven an im- 
portant city are the Fairhaven Land Company, 
which owns the townsite of over 1,000 acres and ad- 
joining lands, the Fairhaven & Southern Railroad 
Comprny, & the Skagit Coal and Transportation 
Company. Nelson Bennett is the President of these 
companies, C. X. Larabee, of Deer Lodge, Montana, 
Vice President; E. M. Wilson, of Tacoma, Treasurer; 
E. L. Cowgill, of Fairhaven, Secretary: Ex-Governor 
Geo. A. Black, of Utah, who has lately moved to 
Washington, is the Land Agent at Fairhaven in 
charge of the townsite. Thirty miles of the Fair- 
haven Southern will be completed before the first of 
January and with a southern connection, an eastern 
connection across the Cascades and the joining of its 
lines with the railroad from the north, it makes Fair- 
haven the terminus of three transcontinental rail- 
ways and the nearest great port to the Straits of Fuca 
and the sea, nearer by water to San Fran- 
cisco than any of the large cities of Puget 
Sound and 600 miles nearer to Japan and 
China than San Francisco. It taps the 
world by rail and by sea. Mr. Larabee, 
who was the chief stockholder in the 
Boston Consolidated Mining Company at 
Butte, Montana, and a man of large 
wealth, visited Fairhaven in company 
with Nelson Bennett last year after look- 
ing over other points on the lower Sound. 
They finally hit upon Fairhaven as the 
most desirable locality for a big city and 
set about building it. The company owns 
the large sawmill at Whatcom, which has 
a capacity of 75,000 feet per day, and also 
the long wharf which makes out from that 
city to deep water. Until the street car 
line is completed a stage has been making 
regular trips from Fairhaven to Belling- 
ham, Sehome and Whatcom. ‘This mode 
of conveyance did not satisfy the company 
nor the people, so the little passenger 
steamer Mikado, of Portland was pur- 
chased and is now makiag hourly trips 
between these points. The Mikado carries 
100 passengers. 

All the streets of the new city are 
eighty feet wide and the alleys twenty 
feet wide. McKenzie Avenue is 100 feet 
in width. The lots are 50x100 and 25x100. 
Good land within two miles of the place 
ean be bought for less than $500 per acre 
and lots in additions near by sell for 
from $100 to $300 apiece. Fairhaven is the most 
wonderful town in America, for rapid growth. Last 
October it was an old donation claim belonging to 
Dan Harris, the pioneer who settled on it over thirty 
years ago. To-day it is a live, bustling city disputing 
the superiority of Seattle or Tacoma in location and 
railroad and shipping facilities. Ships can sail right 
up to the Fairhaven wharves from the ocean without 
thejaid of tug or pilot. 

The capital stock of the Fairhaven & Southern 
railroad company wasin July increased tp $6,000,000 
and arrangements made to build northwardly to New 
Westminister at the Fraser River and from thence to 
Vancouver. This road will tap the British boundary 
about ten miles east of Blaine and cross the incom- 
pleted Cornwall road, which runs out of Sehome a 
short distance. Contracts have been made with the 
New Westminister & Southern road, which reaches 
the American border from New Westminister that 
the Fairhaven & Southern will meet it at the border 
and thus there will be all rail communication from 
Fairhaven to the Canadian Pacific road. The Fair- 


haven & Southern have had two parties of engineers 





out in the Cascades to the eastward of Fairhaven. 
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They have found an easy pass at the head of the 
Skagit River and will build the road through it east- 
ward passing north of Lake Chelan and on to the Big 
Head country. Southward, as before stated, the road 
is to be built to Tacoma. Five miles from Cedro, 
where the Fairhaven Southern crosses the Skagit 
River are splendid tron mines which are to be devel- 
oped. They are on the south bank of the Skagit and 
the ore is of superior quality. 

The Fairhaven companies: have running to and 
from that point a new steamboat built at Tacoma 
called ‘‘Fairhaven,” she carries 150 passengers and 
250 tons of freight. 
The steam tug “E. W. 
Purdy,” a powerful side 
wheel boat, the passen- 
ger steamer “Mikado,” 
and the barges ‘‘St. 
Paul” and ‘‘City of Des- 
tiny,’ each with a 
capacity of 400 tons. 
Nelson Bennett the 
moving spirit in these 
enterprises is the man 
who built the famous 
Cascade tunnel for the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, a re- 
markable piece of en- 
gineering work. He is 
the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce 
of Tacoma, President of 
the Fairhaven com- 
panies and the largest 
stockholder in the boats 
of the Pacific Naviga- 
tion Company whose 
boats “The State of 
Washington,” ‘Skagit 
Chief,” ‘‘Henry Bailey” 
and “Clara Brown” run 
to points on the Sound in connection with the Fair- 
haven Land Company’s boats. 

A new enterprise was launched in July called the 
Fairhaven Plaindealer with M. Edwards & Co., as 
editors and publishers. The Plaindeuler is politically 
complexioned republican but has no interest at heart 
save the upbuilding of Fairhaven and her tributary 
country. It is a six column quarto and is well filled 
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THE FAIRHAVEN LAND CO.’S STEAMER FAIRHAVEN. 


IDAHO’S FLOUR GOLD. 


J. S. Hunt, of Bliss, Idaho, who is engaged in 
mining in the ‘‘flour gold” placers at Salmon Falls on 
Snake River recently imparted the following informa- 
tion to an Oregonian reporter concerning the curious 
deposits of the precious metals in that region. 

“The gold, of which Mr. Hunt has a sample in a 
vial, is literally as fine as flour, it takes, as he says, 
100 colors to make a cent. Placers of this kind are 
found along the Snake River from Blackfoot to near 
Huntington, and in the locality where his mine is 
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situated there has never been found a ‘nugget’ as big 
as a pin’s point. Notwithstanding the dust like 
nature of the gold, this mine yields about $1,000 per 
month. 

The gravel in which it is found is from twelve to 
thirty feetin depth. It is worked by ground sluicing 
the coarse gravel being separated and the fine allowed 
to run over burlap cloths. The fine sand and gold 
which collects on these cloths is then passed over 
plates coated with quick-silver, which takes up the 











fine gold. There should be no trouble about saving 
the gold in the black sand found on beaches by this 
system, as it cannot be any finer than the gold Mr. 
Hunt has. The difficulty probably would be to get 
plenty of water and to find sand with plenty of gold 
in it. The placers along the Snake River can only 
be worked in a few places on account of the im- 
possibility of getting water on them. 

When asked how he supposed this gold came to be 
so fine, Mr. Hunt who is an intelligent gentleman, 
said he had three theories, but he did not know which 
was the right one, if any was. It was possible that 
at some time the coun- 
try where this flour gold 
is found was the beach 
of asea, and the gold 
came there as it did on 
any of the beaches of 
this coast. Another 
theory was that glaciers 
coming down from the 
North, grinding and 
powdering everything 
before them, might have 
ground up this gold on 
the way and deposited 

it in this place. The 

third theory is that 
the gold was thrown 

out by volcanoes in a 
+ vaporized form and 
——- settled in some lake in 

the form of gold dust. 

It is certainly a 
wonderful thing that 
$1,000 worth of such 
almost impalpable pow- 
der can be obtained per 
month from among the 
sand and gravel, and it 
is almost as wonderful 
how anyone came to 
discover that it was there. The man who delves for 
this flour gold must have a realizing sense of the old 
Scotch proserb, ‘many mickles makes a muckle.’” 
ee 

Mr. Sooter—‘‘Congratulate me, old boy!” Mr. Cop- 
ey: ‘‘Ah—so the fair Clara has consented at last, has 
she?” Mr. Sooter: ‘“‘Yaas. That is, y’ know, she 
hasn’t exactly said so yet—but her father was looking 
me up in Bradstreet’s this morning, so I guess it’s 
a go.”—Boston Beacon. 
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WHATCOM BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF WHATCOM. 


The First National Bank of Whatcom grew out of the 
first Bank at Whatcom and has just been organized. P. 
E. Diekinson is President, and C. M. Atkins, Cashier. 
Among the stockholders of the new bank are Bailey 
Gatzert, Jacob Furth and H. E. Holmes of Seattle, Will 
D. Jenkins, P. E. Dickinson, J. P. DeMattos, C. Watkins 
and others of Whatcom, and L. G. Phelps of Montana. 
The business of the old bank was on a safe and profitable 
basis and the reputation of the old proprietors for safe 
and conservative business methods is a guarantee of 
what the new bank will be. It is located in the Bank 
Block, at the corner of C and 13th Streets. Mr. Dickinson, 
the President, who is a Baltimorean, with L. G. Phelps, of 
Montana, established the original bank in 1883. Cashier 
Atkins is a Michigan man lately from the Montana 
National Bank of Helena. He is a young and energetic 
business man, who received his first lessons in banking 
from the present Comptroller of the Currency Edward 
8S. Lacey, of Michigan. He located in Whatcom in May 
last, brought his family with him, became interested at 
once in the welfare of the city and believes it ie the com- 
ing place on the Sound. In looking over some of the 
accounts of the old bank in some of the depressing times 
that happened to Whatcom, Mr. Atkins laughingly 
showed the record of the dullest day in business some 
years ago when $1150 were received and 85 paid out. 
This was long before the Lower Sound country became 
the Mecca of those who believed that Bellingham Bay 
was destined to be the site for a large city. 

CHUCKANUT QUARRY. 

C'An elegant and durable blue colored free sandstone is 
found in large quantities on Chuckanut Bay, about four 
miles from Whatcom. It is owned and operated by Cap- 
tain Henry Roeder and his son-in-law, Charles I. Roth. 
New and improved machinery is at this quarry for getting 
out large quantities of the stone, which is unequaled on 
the Pacific Coast. Captain Roeder has owned the quarry 
ever since it was opened more than thirty yearsago. He 
says that E. C. Fitzhugh, who was one of the owners of 
the townsite of Sehome and afterwards a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory, was in the habit of say- 
ing to him every time he arrived in Olympia “well here 
is the crazy man from Whatcom again, who pays taxes 
on a mountain of rock.”” The Chuckanut stone, better 
known as Bellingham Bay stone makes beautiful trim- 
mings to a pressed brick building. It was first used by 
the government for the Dungeness and Smith’s Island 
light house. The custom house in Portland was built of 
it in 1856. It is sent all over the Sound and east of the 
mountains. There is a fine church in Portland built of 
this stone and many of the finest buildings in Tacoma 
and Seattle are trimmed with it. The celebrated Boston 
Block in Seattle, which is to be raised two stories higher, 
is ornamented with the beautiful blue Chuckanut stone. 
Captain Roeder says the mountain of rock is on a pay- 
ing basis. It is the only large quarry in operation in this 
part of Washington. Thirty men are at work there. 


F. G. PETTIBONE. 

Proper abstracts of titles are always in demand in a 
country where property is changing hands so often. Mr. 
Pettibone, who has been in the real estate business in 
Whatcom for eighteen months has made this feature a 
specialty and built up a large and lucrative business. Mr. 
Pettibone, who is a nephew of Russel Peabody, one of the 
pioneers of Whatcom, came from Ripon, Wisconsin, five 
years ago, when there were about one thousand people 
on Bellingham Bay. ‘‘We handled our own property up 
to eighteen nionths ago and are now engaged in buying 
and selling,” said Mr. Petttibone. ‘Property in 1884 was 
higher in Whatcom than three years ago. Lots which 
sold at the latter period for $50 now sell for from 8350 to 
#400. The population of the Bay fell away to about 750 
two years ago. It now has about 3,500 people on its shores 
and is increasing daily. There could be 100 residence 
houses rented here if we had them. The townsite of 
Whatcom was originally owned by Henry Roeder and 
Russell Peabody. They took it up in 1854, each with a 
donation claim—Peabody also had a homestead claim and 
Roeder part of a pre-emption claim. In the time of the 
Fraser River gold excitement, in 1858, 10,000 people were 
in tents around here. The British government made an 
order that all goods had to be cleared from Victoria. 
That settled it. People left in all directions.”” Mr. Petti- 
bone has the finest equipped real estate office in Whatcom 
in Union Block, a new structure adjoining the Stenger 
House. 

CONNER & PURDY. 

Two of the young men of Whatcom, who have been 
doing a lively real estate business in the last six months 
are Conner and Purdy, located on Thirteenth Street 
opposite the Stenger House. N. 8. Conner is from 
La Conner, Skagit County, his mother is the owner of the 
town site of LaConner. E. W. Purdy is from St. John’s, 
New Brunswick. Both members of the firm ‘are well 
acquainted with real estate values and have had consider- 
able experience in the sale of lands. 

COLLINS & POWELL. 

It is well worth while to visit the office of Collins & 

Powell, rea) estate agents, opposite the Stenger House. 





The senior member of the firm who is a native of Illinois, 
but who came here from Kansas in 1882, has a wonder- 
fully fine collection of wild animals, birds, minerals, 
stone images plowed up on neighboring ranches in What- 
com County, and all sorts of curios from various parts of 
the Northwestern country. The flora and fauna exhibit 
is highly interesting and the skill of Mr. Collins as a 
taxidermist has been brought into play in mounting the 
many wild animals and birds he has to show, including 
fine specimens of mountain lions. Mr. Collins says he 
has seen values falland rise since 1883, but in the early 
days there was no chance for a railroad to Whatcom. 
That condition of things has changed. William Powell is 
a native of Wisconsin but spent nearly thirty years in 
California. He has been in the real estate business four 
years, one year longer than any firm in Whatcom. The 
firm is well liked and doing a well-paying business. 


SEHOME BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


BELLINGHAM BAY NATIONAL BANK. 


The only National Bank in Whatcom County up toa 
few days ago was the Bellingham Bay National Bank 
located at Sehome. It is also the only bank in that grow- 
ing city. It is finely located on Elk Street, the leading 
thoroughfare, has a capital stock of $60,000, does a flourish- 
ing business which is increasing every day, and from its 
statement made to the comptroller of the currency, some 
weeks ago, it shows a healthy growth. F. M. Wade, who 
is president of the National Bank of Commerce of Tacoma, 
and of the Second National Bank of Colfax, Wash, is 
president and Edward Eldridge, who has lived on Belling- 
ham Bay for over thirty years, is the vice-president. 
James W. Morgan is the cashier. The directore of the 
bank are E. L. Cowgill, C. W. Carter, N. C. Moore, Edward 
Eldridge, W. H. Harris, F. M. Wade and James W. Morgan. 
Among its stockholders are Allen C. Mason of Tacoma, 
Maurice McMicken of Seattle, Lewis Stenger, Whatcom, 
H. A. Judson, Lynden, and Charles Schering, Fairhaven. 

THE SEHOME. 

“The Sehome” is acknowledged by all who visit this 
part of the country to be the hotel of Bellingham Bay 
and the headquarters for tourists, investors and com- 
mercial men. It is delightfully situated on high ground 
on Elk Street, overlooking the bay, has fifty-five rooms 
with all the modern conveniences, is 70x75, four stories 
high and built in the Queen Anne style of architecture, 
well arranged portico’s are in front of the building, giv- 
ing the guests an opportunity to enjoy the delightfu! 
scenery on all sides which presents an unobstructed view. 
P. D. McKellar, of Ontario, Canada, who was in the real 
estate business on the Bay for seven years is the host. 
The hotel was built by a stock company of Sehome 
citizens, Mr. McKellar being the largest stockholder. The 
house is very nicely and substantially furnished, and the 
table is excellent. The cost of the building was $12,000, 
cost of furniture 87,000. Like “The Tacoma” at the head 
of navigation on the Sound, “The Sehome”’ is becoming 
as noted as the town which name it bears. It is in plain 
sight of Whatcom and about a mile from that city. 

JONES & CARLYON,. 

When two young, energetic men drift into the real 
estate business in a town that has a future before it, 
there is bound to be something done in the development 
of thattown. The firm of Jones & Carlyon is to Sehome 
what Crawford & Conover are to Seattle or Allen C. 
Mason to Tacoma. Reginald Jones and Hdward F. G. 
Carlyon are both natives of England and both graduates 
of Cambridge University. The former is but thirty-two 
years of age. Messrs Jones & Carlyon are lawyers by 
profession. Mr. Jones was formerly the local counsel at 
Vancouver of the Canadian Pacific Railroad Company, 
the Bank of BritishColumbia and other large institutions. 
The firm represents solely on Bellingham Bay the British 
Insurance Company and the German American Insurance 
Company, and has elegant offices on the corner of Elk 
and Holly Streets, the two main thoroughfares of Sehome. 
During the year they have been engaged in business, 
property has gone up from fifteen dollars to 8100 a front 
foot and residence lots near the town from $130 to 8500. 
The firm holds powers of attorney for hundreds of people 
who have invested in Sehome real estate and is doing a 
lucrative business in residence, business and acre prop- 
erty. Investors coming to Sehome rarely go away with- 
out visiting Jones & Carlyon. Their office is well equipped 
with all the minute details of the “lay of the land” in and 
around Bellingham Bay, the increase in values, the exact 
location of desirable property and any information rela- 
tive to the wonderfully rich valleys between Bellingham 
Bay and the British boundary and Fraser River. Both 
gentlemen are connected with all the efforts put forth to 
bring Sehome to the front as the leading city of the bay 
including directorships in the Grand Central Hotel Com- 
pany, which has for its object the construction of a mag- 
nificent Hotel at the corner of Holly and Forest Streets, 
the highest point in the business part of the town and 
commanding a fine view of the bay. “How did you get 
into the real estate business?’’ was asked of Mr. Jones. 
His reply was “I was working hard at my profession in 
Vancouver and saw men making thousands all around 
me in real estate business while I was making hundreds, 
so I determined to go into the same business. My partner 








and myself both adopted citizens hit upon Sehome, the 
terminus of the Bellingham Bay and British Columbia 
Railroad as the place where the business would be done 
on Bellingham Bay. We commenaed operations here last 
August and have not regretted it.”’ 

H. BE. WAITY. 

Mr. Waity, one of the leading real estate dealers of 
Sehome, is a native of Illinois. When he came to Sehome 
eighteen months ago, he says he was the only real estate 
dealer located on the Sehome side of the bay. Mr. Waity 
has seen Sehome grow in importance in a few months and 
has implicit faith in its great future. He says, “eighteen 
months ago there were but few buildings here and most 
of them were nailed up. There were not 100 inhabitants 
in Sehome on the first of May one year ago. Streets are 
now nicely laid out, residence property is in big demand, 
people are living in tents and shacks all over the city and 
in many parts of the county and many have been forced 
to goaway to find places to live in. Stores and business 
houses are going up as fast as possible. I have seen busi- 
ness property advance from forty to $100 a front foot 
since I have been here.” 


s 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 





Marier! Here’s a letter kum 
From my ol’ friend Kris Barr; 

P’raps yew think it soun’s more plum 
To call ’im Kristofer. 

Heze bort a farm out west, an’ here 
He fills this letter chok 

With nuze ov what he razed last year, 
An’ tidin’s 'bout his stock. 


But what gits me in this, ol’ gal, 
Iz how the critrer spells, 
Kris allers wus eriginal, 
But sizzers! How it tells 
Agin a kollege chap ter reed 
The way he duz upset 
The parts o’ speech! it puts ter seed 
My spellin’ ettyket. 


I ain’t at spellin’ wat the Frentch 
’Ud kall ofay, but, Sis, ; 

I kalkerlate I never rentch 
The alferbet like this— 

Jus’ lissen—here he’s got a wurd 
*Bout what hez had ter pay 

For ginny-hens, an’ spells the burd 
“G-u-i-n-e-a!”’ 


Git out! That burd’d yawp frum now 
Till Kingdom kum ter heer 

Its name spelt thataway; but how 
Duz this style fit yer ear? 

Hiz gote is spelt ‘‘g-o-a-t,” 
Hiz kow with a “‘c,’”’ I swar, 

Hn’ heffer—wall, that jist gits me— 
“H-e-i-f-e-r.” 


Now ain’t thet fer a kollege man 
The wust yew ever heer? 

But dog my cats! I hain’t begun 
Ter fish out all the kweer, 

Dad fetched all-fired orthogerfy 
Thet’s here—Marier, say! 

What sort of peekok’s spelt with “P- 
E-a-c-o-c-k?” 


An’ now heze murkst his garden weeds; 
His kaller’s spelt with C- 

A-l-l-a; “his murtel reeds 
“M-y-r-t-l-e.” 

That's orfel, ain’t it? Wall, jist wait; 
Here’s one that t’others recks— 

His floks—like’s bloomin’ at ar gate— 
“Tz “p-h-l-o-x.” 


Great Seezar! Every step he takes 
He’s gettin’ wusser. My! 

A spellin’ bee hiz hunny makes 
Its “‘h-o-n-e-y.” 

An’ laudy Moses! Marcy me! 
Heze chuckt the books away; 

Hiz rooter beggar’s “‘r-u-t- 
T-a-b-a-g-a!”’ 

Thar, thar, Marier! Ef it churns 
Yer laugh tér that ekstant 

I'll stop; but ’fore the thing ajurns 
This invite he hez sent 

He wants us thar on Krismus day, 
Ter feest on fezent pi; 

His fezart starts ‘‘p-h-e-a,”’ 
His Kris “C-h-r-i.’’ 


Thet jist g:ves me a pinter; Ile 
Return his complerments, 

By antserin’ in thet same stile 
An’ spellin’ ’thout no sents, 
An, when the envelope I ’dress, 

For Kristofer, I swar, 
He rite it ““C-h-r-i-s- 








T-o-p-h-e-r.”’ 
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HUNTING OUTLAWS IN ARKANSAS. 


For the first three years of my connection with a 
Western detective agency I was known to the em- 
ployees of the agency, when known at all, as ‘‘the 
outlaw man.” Not that I had ever been an outlaw 
myself, but because I was assigned to the duty of 
hunting down outlaws and no one else. It is a line 
of work still in existence with several agencies, but 
it is one in which few men care to engage, no matter 
what the salary. It is all right when you are hunt- 
ing the outlaw, but vastly different when he turns 
and hunts you. Had I fully understood what would 
be required of me, I would not have engaged in the 
work for any salary the agency could have named, 
but, once engaged, pride and circumstances kept me 
bound to the work until imperatively obliged to re- 
linquish it. 

For two years previous to my start, a man known 
as Bill Gibbs had been outlawed in Arkansas. He 
was a robber and murderer, had a price set upon his 
head, and had taken refuge in the Boston Mountains, 
and from his lair defied all authority of law. He 
was a terror to a large district, and the plan to get 
rid of him was discussed and arranged like an or- 
dinary business transaction. 

‘*What sum in cash will your agency take to hunt 
down and kill Bill Gibbs?” was the query. 

‘‘We will do it for——dollars.” 

‘All right; go ahead.” 

When the preliminaries had been arranged with the 
committee I was called in for orders. 

‘“‘You will proceed to Huntsville, Arkansas, and 
from thence locate Gibbs. Do not attempt to take 
him prisoner. The whole State wants him killed. 
Take your time and make your own plans, but do 
not return until you have disposed of him.” 

Inside of five days I was in Huntsville, but I 
tramped over the country between that town and the 
base of the range for a week before I secured any 
definite information regarding Gibbs. Every farmer 
knew him, and almost every one paid him tribute 
but such was the fear of his vengeance that only an 
occasional person dared admit having seen him. The 
outlaw was entirely alone, and he had been left un- 
molested so long that the advantage would be on my 
side. He was described to me as a man of forty, 
very powerful and vindictive, and of natural blood- 
thirsty disposition. "When he came down out of the 
mountains he was sure to do some devilish thing, 
although unprovoked and among people ready to be- 
friend him. I found several negroes who had had an 
ear slashed off by him, and half a dozen white men 
who had been shot at or otherwise intimidated. It 
was over two weeks before I got any information of 
direct value. I then stumbled upon a negro squatter 


‘to the southeast of Huntsville and near the foothills, 


who panned out at a lively rate. I encountered him 
on a trail in the woods, and had him covered with my 
rifle before he knew of my presence. By threaten- 
ing and coaxing and bribing I induced him to yield 
up the information I was after. He was then three 
miles from his cabin and on his way to Huntsville to 
procure supplies for Gibbs. He had a bundle of coon 
and fox skins, which he was to exchange for coffee, 
crackers, powder, and lead. He had been a compul- 
sory agent for a year, and such was his fear of the 
outlaw that when 1 brought the muzzle of my cocked 
rifla down to within a foot of his breast and threat- 
ened to fire he wailed out: 

**You kin dun kill me, mar’s white man, but I’ze 
afraid of Mar’s Gibbs jist de same!” 

Gibbs was to wait at the negro cabin until the 
owner’s return. I ordered him to go forward and say 
nothing to any living soul about meeting me, and 
when he had disappeared I started for the cabin. I 
had no idea that the outlaw would remain in the hut 
or close to it. While he probably trusted the negro 
as much as he trusted any human being, his outlaw 
life would render him suspicious of everybody, and 
he would take no chances. I reasoned that he would 
quit the cabin as soon as he had obtained a bite to 
eat, some point from which he could command a view. 





Therefore when within a mile of the spot, I made a 
circuit to the right and came out a mile or more to 
the south of the little clearing. I found that a ravine 
led down from the mountain in the direction of the 
cabin, and after an hour’s search up and down. I 
discovered evidences that some one had traversed it 
but recently. Weeds were broken down, stones dis- 
placed, and at a certain moist spot I found plain foot- 
prints. The outlaw had come down from his lair by 
this gloomy trail, and he would doubtless return 
by it. 

I met the negro about nine o’clock in the morning. 
He would have time to do his trading and return by 
four or five in the afternoon. Gibbs might go off on 
an expedition after receiving his supplies, but the 
chances were that he would at once return to his lair. 
I followed the ravine back to a point where it nar- 
rowed to a width of six or eight feet and where the 
path was in semi-darkness even at high noon, and 
there I prepared my trap. Had I met him face to 
face I could have shot him, but I could not lie in am- 
bush and do it, outlaw thsugh he was. It was too 
much like murder. Inside of an hour I had my rifle 
set as a spring gun, to be discharged as the man’s 
legs pressed a small cord running across the path, 
and then I retired to a thick clump of pines about 
forty rods away, and went into camp to await results. 
If my action seems cold-blooded let the reader con- 
demn. I had in my pocket a list of five men whom 
Gibbs had killed in cold blood, and. the names of a 
dozen whom he had slashed and maimed out of pure 
malignity. 

While I was arranging the gun, two land-lookers 
were approaching the cabin. They were strangers to 
the heighborhood and unarmed. Gibbs was just 
leaving the cabin to go into hiding, and although the 
men neither displayed weapons nor called upon him 
to halt, he fired upon them with a revolver, wound- 
ing one in the shoulder and the other in the side. He 
then started up the ravine, and I had not been ten 
minutes in hiding before I heard the spring gun dis- 
charged. 1 waited a few minutes and then carefully 
approached the spot, and it was to find Gibbs dead 
across the string. He had been instantly killed by 
the bullet. When we came to get the body out to 
have it identified we found the facial expression to be 
as savage as that of an enraged tiger. He had been 
living the life of a wild beast until he resembled one. 
His nails were like talons, his flesh covered with hair, 
and he had the odor of a caged panther. 

My second adventure with an outlaw lasted much 
longer. A half breed Choctaw named John Flint, 
who was a resident of Doaksville, Indian Territory, 
and who had killed several men in the year after the 
close of the war, was run out of the neighborhood by 
a vigilance committee, and he took up his lair in the 
mountain spur to the south, and swore that he would 
never be taken alive nor make friends with a human 
being. He was represented as a quick shot, a fighter 
to the death and a man of such vigilance that he 
could not be surprised. He was outlawed and a 
price set upon his head, but it was hoped he might be 
taken alive and hanged. Our agency was offered 
$1,000 more to capture him alive than to furnish 
proofs of his death, but it was at the same time ad- 
mitted that over a dozen men had spent weeks in 
vain in trying to either kill or capture him. Three 
of the number had been killed while pursuing the en- 
terprise. The outlook for me was therefore ver 
dubious, but I determined to see what could be done. 

As is the case with every outlaw, Flint had his 
friends and admirers in the country about him. 1 
reached Doaksville to learn that he was around with 
a Winchester and two revolvers, and that people for 
twenty miles around were intimidated by him. He 
levied toll on the farmers with a high hand, obliging 
one to furnish meat, another flour, a third cartridges, 
and such was the terror his presence inspired that no 
one dared betray him, though all yearned to hear of 
his death or capture. He was put on his guard 
against me on my arrival, and he sent me word that 
if I did not at once leave the country he would have 
my life. When'I finally got ready to begin my hunt 








for him, he was hunting me as well. When I had 
secured such particulars as I desired, I bundled up 
what necessity demanded and cut loose from civiliza- 
tion. That is, I headed for the mountain, determined 
to pursue the man day and night until I had run him 
down. It was no use to plan to catch him about any 
of the farm houses, as he knew that I was after him, 
and he would, as a measure of prudende, forsake his 
old haunts for the time being. It seemed to me the 
best way to hunt for his lair and have it out with him 
on his own ground. 

For the first three days I got neither track nor 
trace of Flint. It was like hunting for a needle in a 
haystack, as the mountain was thickly covered with 
verdure, and split up with many ravines and gulches. 
Nobody had ever found his hiding place, but from 
some remarks dropped once when he had liquor in 
him it was supposed to be a cave in the rocks, and to 
be approached only with the greatest difficulty. If I 
met him abroad it would be entirely by accident, so I 
carefully avoided crossing any bare places where he 
might espy me from his lookout. About mid-fore- 
noon on the fourth day I came across a snare set for 
rabbits by some human hands. An investigation 
proved that it had been in use for some time, and had 
held several victims, although empty at this time. 
This must be the work of the outlaw, since his 
presence on the mountain had driven all hunters 
away. Two hours later and a mile away I discovered 
a snare from which a partridge had lately been taken. 
I felt that I was in the neighborhood of the outlaw’s 
den, but I had to move slowly and exercise the great- 
est vigilance. I built my fires in ravines and with 
the least possible smoke, and whenever night came 
down I crept under the pines and rolled myself ina 
blanket. On the fifth and sixth days I did not cover 
over two miles of ground, and most of that distance 
was covered on hands and knees. 

On the evening of the sixth day I had to descend 
the mountain to renew my provisions at a farm house, 
and what was my chagrin to learn from a negro that 
Flint had visited the place for the same purpose only 
the night before. He gave me the direction taken by 
the outlaw, but when I reached the base of the 
mountain I could go no further in the darkness and 
had to camp down. I was astir at daylight and at 
once made my way to the crest of the big hill, believ- 
ing that Flint, having supplied himself with pro- 
visions, would lie quiet for two or three days. 
Whether he did or did not, I hunted for him another 
week without finding further trace than a third snare 
he had set for game. On the thirteenth day my hunt 
came to an end in asingular manner. I was follow- 
ing up a dry ravine, so full of bushes and loose rocks 
that I had to creep most of the time, and I was rest- 
ing under some very thick bushes when I heard a 
movement on the bank above. It might have been 
caused by a deer or bear, but I felt pretty certain that 
it was a man. He was on the bank of the ravine 
directly over my head, and after a minute or two l 
heard the squeal of a rabbit. It was Flint, then, and 
he was taking the game from a snare. We could not 
see each other, but he had the advantage in being 
above me. The bank was too steep to climb, and I 
was just turning to creep back to a spot where I 
could ascend, when there was a sort of crash above 
me, a suppressed shout of alarm, and next instant 
earth, rocks, and bushes were falling all about me. 
I sprang up and as I did so the spread-eagle form of 
man struck the bushes at my right and broke through 
them with a great crash. I made a leap to get out of 
the way, but the body had scarcely come to a stop 
before I was at hand. It was the outlaw, as I saw 
ataglance. The fall had stunned him. While he 
still clutched the rabbit in his right hand his left arm 
was broken. I lost no time in securing and disarm- 
ing him, and when he roused up, five minutes later, 
he had no show. He took it out in cursing, however, | 
and of all the blood-curdling oaths I ever heard a 
man use his capped the climax. I got him about 
noon, and before night I had him down the moun- 
tain and delivered up to legal authority. He resisted 
me vigorously for the first hour, declaring that he 
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would die before he would accompany me, but after 
I had used a stout switch on him several times, and 
given him to understand that he would be dragged if 
he refused to walk, he was more tractable. He was 
turned over to the United States authorities, arrainged 
on six or seven charges of murder, but convicted and 
hung on the first. I was not present when he was 
swung off, but in his speech from the scaffold he 
cursed me high and low and left it as his dying re- 
quest that his friends would not rest until they had 
taken my life. 
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VALUE OF RED RIVER VALLEY LAMDS. 


How much can be paid on Red River Valléy lands 
and receive a fair amount of interest on the invest- 
ment? It has been demonstrated that the cost of an 
acre of wheat from seed time to harvest is not to ex- 
ceed eight dollars per acre. Ten dollars is a small 
estimate of the average yield and price from one acre. 
Two dollars then would represent the net profit, 
which is ten per cent. on an investment of $20 per 
acre. Or to put it in another form, a person can 
afford to pay $20 per acre for land which will produce 
sixteen bushels to the acre and sell for sixty-two 
cents per bushel, because he will at this price, be paid 
for all his seed and labor and ten per cent. on the 
value of his land. 

To-day, this same land, much of which averages 
much better crops than the figures mentioned, is 
selling at from three to ten dollars per acre, in fact 
we do not remember of a single sale to exceed the 
latter figure when allowance is made for improve- 
ments. The reason of this low valuation is, that the 
owners have but little money investment in their 
holdings, as it came to them free from the govern- 
ment. Again there is considerable more of this free 
land not very far away; and third, a large amount of 
Jands has gone into the hands of mortgage companies, 
at low rates, being given up by parties who only took 
up land to get a loan and used the money to set them- 
selves up in other business, or else took other rights 
further west, and used the loan as capital to build on 
and stock the new farm with. 

These conditions of cheap lands are rapidly dis- 
appearing. Government land is getting scarcer, 
poorer and farther away; the land here is already too 
valuable to let go for a two or three hundred dollar 
mortgage. ‘The mortgage companies are selling their 
foreclosed lands at good profit, but still at low rates. 
Low lands that once stood at nominal prices are 
being bought up for hay which the increasing amount 
of stock and the increasing acreage of cultivated 
lands is making scarce. Besides this the natural in- 
crease of population, the multiplication of highways, 
ditches, towns, schools, churches, elevators and rail- 
ways are having their effect, so that during the last 
two seasons lands that before could hardly be given 
away are being bought up and farmed. 

The moral of these desultory remarks is two-fold: 
That the Red River farm lands are a good thing to buy 
and a good thing to have and hold at present prices 
because they must advance rapidly in the near future. 
—Pembina Pioneer Express. 
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MONTANA OPINION OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 





The Northern is a great transcontinental road in 
itself and has a great future. It has five acres of 
good grain lands along its lines where the Central 
has twoand the Southern one. Its passenger travel 
during the past two years has been just a trifle short 
of marvellous. It has carried an average of twenty- 
six first-class passengers per day and from 201 to 240 
immigrants going west. Its eastward runs have not 
been so large, of course, but large enough to pay all 
current expenses. 

The Northern Pacific is a portion of the great high- 
way of pleasure for tourists between the great East 
and the wonderland of Alaska. It taps the rich grain 
fields of Kittitas and the great hop gardens of Puay- 
allup and Yakima, whose hops sell at two cents per 
pound more than those of California. It is the great 





common carrier of the vast grazing pastures of Mon- 
tana and Northern Idaho as well as of the vast wheat 
farms of North Dakota. It is the only road running 
into the National Park in the Yellowstone Valley. 
It brings the fisheries of Puget Sound and Columbia 
Valley in direct communication with the markets of 
the Mississippi Valley States and has opened upa 
market at the East for the lumber products of Oregon 
and Washington. 

Prior to its advent, the great mineral resources 
of Montana languisl.ed for the want of capital to 
develop them. Now there is abundance of capital for 
all such purposes. The rate of interest has per- 
ceptibly declined since then and a general degree of 
prosperity pervades the entire country. No matter 
how many more railway lines may traverse Montana 
in the future, the Northern Pacific will always be 
remembered as the one which was the first to open 
its resources up to the gaze of the outer world and 
bring in the requisite capital to develop its latent 
wealth. We have no fears of its future.—Helena 
Journal. 
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INHERITANCE FOR THE WORTHY. 








Probably ninety per cent. of the rich and produc- 
tive acres of the two Dakotas are yet in a state of 
nature. The impetus that the cultivation of this 
land will give to the Northwest can scarcely be con- 
ceived. ‘There are homes awaiting a million practical 
farmers in the Dakotas. The land is rich, free from 
stone, and is ready for the gang plows. There are 
farms that can be bought and owned for but a trifle 
more than is paid per acre for a year’s rent in some 
of the States in the East. The land is suitaWle for 
diversified farming or for stock-raising. As soon as 
it is under cultivation cities and towns will spring up, 
more railroads will be built and the tide of immigra- 
tion will continue to increase. 

Minnesota and Dakota are pre-eminently the States 
for young men with a little capital, but it is not im- 
possible to succeed even if the only capital possessed 
is indomitable pluck and enterprise. Proof of this 
statement is found in the testimony of Mr. Andrew 
Ballweg, of Bath, Brown County, Dakota, who 
writes to the Dakota Immigration Record as fol- 


lows: 

On May 17, 1881, I crossed the James River with $20 in 
money—all the money I had. On the 18th I went to Col- 
umbia, filed on land, paid $1750, which left me 8250. I 
worked till June 27th, paid some money for breaking and 
put up a sod house, not putting on a roof as there was no 
lumber to be had at that time. I went back to Wisconsin 
with 830—that is $10 more than when I left Wisconsin, 
and had a farm of 177 acres of land. I found my family 
sick and had to wait till October. I landed at Bath, 
October 30, with 835 in money and family of six. In 18821 
had one acre of wheat on sod. I got thirty bushels. I 
had more land broken and in 1883 bought a yoke of oxen 
ontime. I putin a crop and got 400 bushels of wheat. 
In 1884 I bought a span of mules and some farming tools 
and got 800 bushels of wheat. In 188 bought one more 
horse and got 1,750 bushels of wheat. In '8 bought three 
more horses and broke more land and got 1,900 bushels of 
wheat, 400 bushels of corn and 150 bushels of flax. In ‘87 
I got 2,050 bushels of wheat, 1,150 bushels of oats, 335 
bushels of barley and 400 bushels of corn. In ’88I got 
2,002 bushels of wheat, 800 bushels of corn, 350 bushels of 
barley and 300 bushels of oats, and my land is not all 
broken. I have twelve acres of pasture, nineteen acres 
hay land, five acres trees and six acres timothy, a good 
house and granary, six horses, five cows, and I sold 8100 
worth of pork last fall. 


NE i I, 6.0.60 ck cectapaseccdcsacdacecsasccased $4,000 
PN: 7 hice coddehuusddscscunbabiacd badies saeenaeeeanaed 800 
Cows ANd Other GtOOK........cccccccccccce cocccccccces 200 
Farming implements, wagons and carriages......... 400 

Md idtud bbbadenbestisndéianteted aad auiaabounaael $5,400 


Such statements as the above are worth hundrdse 
of columns of fine writing based upon theories and 
probabilities rather than facts. It has been demon- 
strated not for one season but for a series of years 
that a poor man can make a home and a fortune upon 
Northwestern government lands, but a man of mod- 
erate means can accumulate a competency more 
quickly, more easily and with less hardship. 

It is to the interest of every man, woman and child 
in the Northwest that the magnificent inheritance of 





land offered by the government shall fall into the 

hands of worthy and loyal American citizens who 

will appreciate the legacy and make the best possible 

use of their opportunities.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
°e 


A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY. 








Eve, one morning fine and bright, 
Was watering her flowers by the light 
Of “Old Sol’”’ as he rose from his ocean bed, 
When what should she see, with fear and dread, 
But the Devil, under a serpent’s form, 
Crawling about in the sunlight warm, 

In her favorite cabbage bed. 


“Get out! you varmint,”’ quick she cried, 
And fell at him her trowel shied. 
But Lucifer Jaughed and said, “Good woman, 
Dear Madam Eve; I’m full of sorrow 
To think I should never have told you that 
These apples up here as big as a hat 

Are regular ‘Newtown Pippins’” 


“But,” Eve replied, in tones of dread, 
“God said if we ate ‘em he’d strike us dead.” 
“Ha! ba!” laughed Satan, “‘all nonsense! here 
Is one I've peeled, just try it, my dear.” 
So Eve took a bite, and finding it nice, 
Surrounded the apple in a trice— 

Then asked his snakeship to peel some more. 


Having eaten her fill, she thought, kind madam, 
She would take a dozen or sq to Adam; 
So she filled a basket with some of the best, 
And of her “worst half” was going 1n quest, 
When whom should she meet, driving four-in-hand, 
But Adam cutting a swell in the land, 

And she jumped in the dog-cart beside him. 


“Oh! Adam, my love,” soon remarked his mate, 
“A more delicious fruit I never ate 
Than these apples-from the forbidden tree, 
And I want you to eat some—just to please me.” 
So Adam, though he valued his life, 
Was unable to cross his darling wife 

And got outside of a dozen. 


They then left the carriage and, under the trees, 
Sat down to enjoy themselves at ease. 
They finished the apples down to the core, 
When Beelzebub wanted to peel some more; 
But Adam thought they had had enough, 
So you see, the old boy, was “up to snuff” 

And didn’t want to get cholera morbus. 


“Au revoir,” said Old Nick, and took himself off, 
When Adam remarked with a gentle cough, 
“My life, my soul, perhaps you’re aware, 
If invited out, we've ‘nothing to wear.’”’ 
At the truth, conveyed bs such subtile hint, 
Eve’s fair face rivaled the sunset’s tint, 

And she wished for a tailor-made suit. 


“There's no use crying for spilt milk;” 
So as they'd neither cotton nor silk, 
From the leaves of the fig tree, clean and bright, 
They soon constructed some garments slight, 
Which they donned with all conceiveable haste, 
. And voted the Devil a man of taste, 
As the author of dress reform. 


About this time—’twas the afternoon— 
The Lord was expected very soon, 
To make his customary rounds, 
And see that all was O. K. in the grounds: 
Our great progenitor, under a tree, 
Was musing on mutability 

When he saw his Creator enter. 


“Adam, where art thou?’’ remarked the Lord 

In a voice that cut like a two-edged sword. 

“T hain’t eat no apples,” Adam replied, 

For his conscience smote him, and, so, he lied: 

“Then,” said the Lord, in tones of wrath, 

“What means them chawin’s out in the path?” 
Eve sighed and adjusted her bustle. 


Then Adam pleaded the baby act, 
Jim-jams, accessory after the fact; 
Turned State's evidence, tried to lie, 
Wanted to prove an alibi; 
Told how he was tempted, told it well; 
But the Lord only tolled his chestnut bell, 
And found for the plaintiff—with costs. 
W.E. P. FRENCH. 





eee 
Joaquin Miller, the poet, is credited with saying 
that Chicago will some day be the largest city in the 
United States, and then in turn will be eclipsed by 
Duluth. He says that it is as certain that Duluth 
will rob Chicago of its glory as that New York ab- 
sorbed the commercial prestige of Boston. 
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FAIRHAVEN, 


—= ON x>>— 


ellinehnham bay. 
~oe kt 


FATRHA VEN 


Is destined to be a great Manufacturing and 
Commercial Center, because it has: 


The finest harbor on the Pacific Coast; 

The greatest area of adjacent agricultural land; 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world; 
The finest natural town site and water front; 
Immense vein of the best coal in the west; 
Mountains of first-class iron ore; 

Quarries of blue sand stone for building purposes; 
Lime in immense quantities; 

The terminus of the Fairhaven & Southern Railroad, the best equipped line 
on the coast, now being built to the north, south and east, will make Fairhaven 
the terminus of three transcontinental railroads, and the nearest great port to 
the Straits of Fuca and and the sea, nearer by water to San Francisco than 


any of the large cities of Puget Sound, and 600 miles nearer to Japan or 
China than San Francisco. 


In fact, Fairhaven has all the resources required to build up a great city and 
give employment to a large population. 


The Fairhaven Land Company, owners of the townsite of Fairhaven, offer 
for sale Business and Residence Property at prices which will insure buyers 
large profits. 


Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 
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North Dakota. 


Tae growth of Dakota has been something phenome- 
pal and a little ahead of even Nineteenth Century 
progress. Twenty years ago there were probably not 
twenty people in Cass County. The land had no value. 
To-day the assessed valuation of the county is more than 
$10,000,000 and the real valuation much more. Is it true 
that the farmers of this great rich country are worse off 
—poorer than when they came here? And yet this ab- 
surd statement is persistently made by some agitators 
‘who claim to be great reformers.—Casselton Republican. 

Montana. 

LOCATED ON A FOUNDATION OF PRECIOUS MBTALS.— 
Butte not only has the distinction of being the world’s 
greatest silver camp, but can also claim the honor of 
being the only city in the universe likened unto the 
Eternal City of sacred history, whose streets are de- 
scribed as being paved with precious metals, etc. The 
location of Butte is undoubtedly on a great mountain of 
ore, and almost daily something new is developed to 
illustrate the fact that the city rests on a foundation of 
precious metals. It seems almost impossible to excavate 
anywhere in the streets of that city without encounter- 
ing veins of mineral. Laet week, while workmen were 
laying water pipes in one of the principal streets, they 
made a strike of 160-ounce free-milling silver rock, the 
pay-streak of which widened from four to ten inches in a 
few feet of depth. Another find was also made on Main 
street in making sewer explorutions, a small vein of good 
silver ore being discovered.—Montana Mining Review. 

GROWTH OF MISSOULA.—Missoula has lost none of her 
claims to being the prettiest town in all Montana and dur- 
ing the past year she has been one of the busiest as well 
as signs of growth are met onevery hand. At the corner 
of Main and Higgins Avenue Capt. Higgins has nearing 
completion an elegant three story structure trimmed in 
gray granite, which he has designed for his new ‘‘Western 
Bank of Montana” ata cost of 875,000. On the opposite 
corner the firm of Wolf & Ryman have a similar building 
to be occupied by their banking establishment and at the 
corner of Higgins Avenue and Front Street the First 
National Bank are putting in the foundations for their 
new building, while just below on Front, are three other 
blocks which the busy trowel and hammer will soon com- 
plete. The Sister's Hospital, the new jail at a cost of 
$30,000, the three new churcnes, and almost countless 
new neat homes are unmistakable signs of prosperity. 
The Fiorence Hotel, opened last year is really first-class 
and from the fact that there have been few days since 
the opening but it has been fully occupied, is evidence 
the people appreciate it. One good thing always attracts 
others and I hear from reliable authority that Higgins 
Avenue wiil soon boast another fine hostelry while a new 
“Rodgers House” will rear ifs head on Main Street. Is 
this not a good record for a town content without a boom 
and modestly laying claim to what she evidently has, 
only 3,000 people? E. O. C. 


Oregon. 


AN ELMER (Ore.) paper publishes the following remark- 
able story: ‘“‘E.C. Stamper,a citizen of Elmer, has just 
completed working up a fir tree which grew on his place 
adjoining town. He received 8]2 for the bark; built a 
frame house 14x20, 8 feet high, with shed kitchen 8 feet 
wide and 20 feet long; built a wood shed 14x20 feet; made 
330 fence rails 10 feet long; made 334 railroad ties and 500 
boards 6 inches wide and 2 feet long, and fifteen cords of 
wood, 4 feet long and 8 feet high, all from one tree, and 
has part of the tree left.” 

Washington. 

It 1s estimated that 125,000,000 feet of lumber will be re- 
quired for the local demand at Seattle this season. 

SPOKANE FALLS has her new system oj water works 
completed, giving them a capacity of 9,000,000 gallons of 
water per day. 


THe North Pacific Consolidated Shingle Company, of 
Tacoma, recently consigned to Ohio points a special 
train loaded with 3,000,000 cedar shingles. 








THE building of the Puget Sound and Chehalis railroad 
is now assured. The required capital has been raised 
and work wil! begin in thirty days. The road will extend 
from Olympia to some point on Gray’s Harbor, via. Elma 





and Montesano. Five miles of the road running west 
from the head of Mud Bay are already complete and in 
working order. 


Tue advertising columns of the Washington and Ore- 
gon papers show that a great deal of timber land is being 
taken up by Michigan and Minnesota men. 


It 1s estimated that Pierce county will produce not less 
than 15,000 bales of hops this season. The crop through- 
out the Sound country promises to be one-third larger 
than last year. 





Tae Spokane & Northern Railroad will be opened to 
Colville by October lst. Colville, which consisted of half 
a dozen buildings three years ago, is now a smart town 
of nearly 1,000 inhabitants. 


CHENEY is rising phoenix-like from the ashes. The 
business street has been widened and substantial brick 
structures are taking the place of frame buildings. The 
Cheney city council has granted to W. R. Andrus and 
associates a franchise fora reservoir system of water 
works, which will cost $40,000 and furnish 300,000 gallons 
daily. e 


THe Spokane & Northern Railroad is going forward 
with remarkable rapidity. Two energetic men have it 
in charge—D. C. Corbin, who looks after the finances, and 
J. M. Buckley, who is doing the construction work. 
Track laying has begun and locomotives and flat cars 
belonging to the new company have arrived from the 
East and are already in service. Itis expected that the 
line will be opened for traffic to Colville before the first 
of October. The distance from Spokane Fallsis about 
eighty miles. 


WASHINGTON SHINGLES.—The Helena, Montana, Jour- 
nal says, upon the authority of a Portland dealer, that 
the cedar shingles of Washington Territory have “taken 
the country” in Missouri, Illinois, Ohio and Indiana. 
They cannot fill the orders fast enough. Oregon fir lum- 
ber they have sold in Chicago at a fair rate of profit, 
notwithstanding the great competiton of the Canadian 
sawmills. The market for our lumber in the Eastern 
States is capable of great expansions, and the railroads 
will soon be burdened with this class of freight. 


THE REBUILDING OF ELLENSBURGH.—The Oregonian 
publishes a list of forty-three brick blocks and the names 
of those who will build in Ellensburgh this year. The list 
has been carefully prepared and is very nearly correct, 
and the estimated cost of these buildings is placed at 
over %600,000. The record is absolutely wonderful and 
without a parallel in the history of any city. Never be- 
fore in the history of burned out cities has such a com- 
bination of grit, perseverance and energy been dis- 
played, and it is safe to predict that in one year from to- 
day no city on the the Pacific Coast can point with 
greater pride to the development of twelve months 
than can Ellensburgh. 


QUICKSILVER MINES DISCOVERED.—From Mr. W. D. 
Messacher, who lives up in the Simcoe hills, about 
eighteen miles north of Goldendale, we learn that a few 
days ago a Mrs. Livingstone, who lives neighbor to him, 
was cleaning out a little spring with a view to pre- 
pare a place to keep her butter, when she discovered in 
the bottom of the spring quite a quantity of pure quick- 
silver. Mr. John Kurtz claims to be familiar with the 
quicksilver in its crude state, and from Mr, Mesacher's 
report he is of the opinion that a valuable mine has been 
discovered. The ore or cinnabar in which the mercury 
exists has of course been burned, probably through the 
action of timber fires, and a congelation taken place 
wherein the pure quicksilver has found its way to the 
spring. A party will go out as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made, and a thorough examination 
and test made.—Goldendale Sentinel. 


TACOMA’S BANKING CAPITAU.—The News has on more 
than one occasion remarked that Tacoma is the financial 
center of the Territory and in reality of the northwestern 
coast. We have more banks and banking capital here 
than in any two other Territorial cities. The money 
center is always assured a rapid and prosperous growth, 
Other conditions being equal, the manufacturing and 
business centers will be found in close proximity to the 
financial center. Tacoma offers every inducement that 
could be demanded. She possesses superior advantages 
in the matter of railroad facilities over any other point 
on the coast north of San Francisco, and backed by vast 
resources 3an Francisco cannot claim, it is no wonder 
that banks are multiplying and banking capital increas- 
ing with marvelous rapidity. Where the money is to be 
found in the largest volume, there will the business be, 
Bankers are proverbially conservative, and there is no 
danger of the business being overdone in that line. The 
fact is, the banking capital of this city could be doubled 
and even trebled-and every dollar find remunerative em, 
ployment in safe and legitimate enterprises.—Tacoma 
News. 












Alaska. 


ALASKA COAL Beps.—For about 200 miles on the east 
shore of Cook’s Inlet an immense coal bed exists, which 
will furnish coal for the whole United States. There are 
three veins, varying in thickness from four to eight feet. 
The first vein is struck at a depth of about thirty feet 
from the surface, the covering being a blue clay. The 
coal veins are separated by a strata of fire-clay and sand- 
stone, the fire-clay being about four or five feet in thick- 
ness and said to be of good quality. It has been used by 
the canneries in place of fire-brick, and found to answer 
the purpose and meet all requirement. The east side of 
Cook’s Inlet is a low, flat country, the mountains being 
from thirty to ninety miles from the beach, the highest 
elevation being 200 feet above the sea level, thus making 
the coal] mines easy of access. There is a tunnel 160 feet 
long on one of the veins at Coal Harbor, where the Rus- 
sians have been mining for years and government vessels 
have also obtained fuel from there. Several ship-loads 
were sent down from this place last year and five more 
will be sent this year in order to make a thorough test of 
its quality. A company has been organizee at San Fran- 
cisco by John Treadwell for the purpose of worktng these 
mines and work was commenced there last summer. A 
railroad of three miles will land the coal from the mines 
to wharves where ships of any size can be floated. The 
bay is very shallow, and it is necessary to run out a long 
distance in order to obtain water to float large vessels. 
Coal Harbor is a huge and perfectly safe bay for vessels 
of any size, being land-locked on all sides and safe from 
storms from any direction. The discovery of these coal 
beds, if they turn out to be as good as they are now 
thought to be, is one of the greatest discoveries yet made 
in Alaska.—Alaska Free Press. 


°e-e 
HOW DOES THE WATER COME DOWN AT 
SPOKANE? 











How does the water come down at Spokane? 
Rearing its forehead and shaking its locks, 
Storming at islands and raging at rocks, 

Leaping in air like a lion at play, 

Glimmering in rainbows and shimmering in spray; 
As green as the emerald prairies in June, 

As white as a storm-cloud in sunlight of noon, 
Now darkeniag in shadow, as black as despair, 
Now dimpling in mirth through the sun-smitten air; 
Since first the mad race of the torrent began, 
That’s how the water comes down at Spokane. 


How does the water come down at Spokane? 
Like a savage in bondage who strives with his chain, 
Like a captive who raves at his shackles in vain, 
Roaring to heaven his useless complaint, 
Lashed into foam by his fetters’ restraint, 

A Sampson in manacles, tortured and blind, 
Snared by the cunning of masterful mind, 
Hissing his wrath at the harness he feels, 
Sullenly toiling at engines and wheels, 

Driven to dungeons unknown to the light, 
Feeding the torch of his tyrant by night, 

And dragging the car of his conqueror, man, 
That’s how the water comes down at Spokane. 


How does the water come down at Spokane? 
With the shock of the surf on a rock-breasted shore, 
With the shout of the forest when hurricanes roar, 
With a shivering of earth, and a quivering of air, 
As when the dread earthquake comes forth from his lair, 
Shaking the silence in moonlighted May, 
Waking the echoes in midwinter day, 
Like the flight of the years; like eternity’s roll, 
Like the restless and limitless life of a soul, 
Since the day when God spoke and the bright river ran, 
That’s how the water comes down at Spokane. 

E. BARNARD FOOTE. 





* 
Rapid Transit in Matrimony. 


There is said to be in Milwaukee a champion marrying 
Justice. There is nobody to equal the neatness and dis- 
patch with which he ties the knot. This is the way he 
does it: 

“Have her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Married; two dollars.” 


St. Peter Was Onto Her. 


“May I come in, St. Peter?” 

“‘And who are you?” 

“My name is Patti—Adelina And so forth Patti.” 

“Are you ready to come in—an’ stay?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“But we give no return tickets in case you should wish 
to go out for a while.” 

“But I shall not wish to go out. 
do 80?” 

“Well, I didn’t know but what you might want to drop 
down to earth again for another farewell tour.” 





Why should I wish to 
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BELLINGHAM BAY NATIONAL BANK, 
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Sehome, Washington: 


on Sn Se Oe 2 : : : SSO,OCC. 


Officers and Directors: 


F. M. WADE, President. EDWARD ELDRIDGE, Vice Pres’t. 
E. L. COWGILL. Cc. W. CARTER. 
H. C. MOORE. W. H. HARRIS. 


JAMES W. MORGAN, Cashier. 


This Bank, from its central location, is enabled to attend to all collections on “The Bay Cities,” as well as towns in 
the country adjoining. 
Corre pondence solicited. 


The Northwest Loan and Mortgage Company 


OFFERS FOR SALE CHOICE FARM LOANS, 





Secured by First Mortgage onrich Farming Lands that are constantly increasing in Value. 





What better Investment than a First Mortgage bearing 8 per cent, 


Interest on Improved Farming Lands in Northwest Washington. 


Interest paid semi-annually. These Loans are secured by property of at least three times the amount loaned and 
will be guaranteed if so desired. 
Correspondence solicited from parties desiring strictly first-class Farm Loan Investments. 


CEIAS. ES. WARD, Manager, 
SEHOME, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES: Bellingham Bay National Bank, Sehome, Wash.; National Bank of Commerce, Tacoma, Wash. ~ 
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H. E. WAITY, 


REAL ESTATE 
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Money securely Loaned at good paying Interest 
Rates or carefully Invested for Non-residents. 





Reliable Information relative to the opportunities, 
resources, etc., of BELLINGHAM BAY and its tributary 
surroundings, will be cheerfully given 
on application by mail 
or otherwise. 


H. H.WAITY, 





WASHINGTON. 
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H. 8S. CONNER. 


CONNER & PURDY, 


Real bstate 
Loan Brokers, 


Bank Block, - - Thirteenth St., 
WHATCOM, WASH. 


KE. W. PURDY. 


Have the largest and best list of PROPERTY on Bellingham Bay, including 
choice BUSINESS, RESIDENCE and ACREAGE Property 
in all the best locations. 


We have a number of fine improved and unimproved Farms for sale, cheap 
and on easy terms. We invite all intending purchasers to call and examine our 
list before pnrehasing elsewhere, and be convinced that we havea Larger, 
Better, ana Cheaper List of Property than any firm on Bellingham Bay. 

We loan money in sums to suit, on improved farms, at a low rate of interest. 
Strict attention paid to correspondence of non-residents, and all inquiries 
answered promptly. 


REFERENCES: First National Bank of Whatcom; Puget Sound National Bank, of 
Seattle; Dexter, Horton & Co., Bankers of Seattle; Skagit County Bank of La Conner. 





WILLIAM POWELL. JOHN Y. COLLINS. 


COLLINS & POWELL, 
Real Estate 


Bought, Sold «4 Rented. 














WHATCOM, WASH. 


Taxes Paid, Rents Collected, 


and Information given Non-residents. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Prompt Attention Given. 


Office in Bank Building, Thirteenth Street. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF WHATCOM 


Whatcom, Wasington.. 


on 7 Sn = a oe Oe * 


SSO,00°. 





DIRECTORS: 
JACOB FURTH, President, Seattle. P. E. DICKINSON, Vice President. 
C. M. ATKINS, Cashier. L. G. PHELPS, Helena, Mont. 
J. P. de Mattos. W. D. Jenkins. 
H. E. HOLMES, Seattle. 





Transacts a General Banking Business. 


Allows Interest on Time Deposits. 


Whatcom is the County Seat of Whatcom County and is the Commercial and Collection 


center for all points in Northwestern Washington. 
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WISCONSIN. 





JOHN A. BARDON, 
REAL SStATE 


In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 


Resident since 1863. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 





3. 8. ELLIS. Established 1888. J. T. GREGORY. 
ELLIS & GREGORY, 
BANKERS. 

G. B: MASON, . : : Cashier. 


ASHLAND, WIS. 


Collections promptly attended to and correspondence 
solicited. 





MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH! 


If you want perfectly safe investments that will yield 
LARGE PROFITS, BUY DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 





Duluth is growing rapidly and has a great future and 
roperty is cheap. We have avery large and selec 
ist of k Property, Cheap Acre Property and Acres 

suitable for immediate Platting, and improved and un- 
improved Business Property. 

For particulars call on or write 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO.. Duluth, Minn. 





Hewry P. UpHam, Prest. E. H. BAILBY, Cashier. 
oc. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


THH 


First NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. - Surplus, $500,000. 


Directors: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbell, J H. Sanders 
Henry P. Upham, Greenleaf Clark, H. E. mpson, 
H. R. Bigelow, J. J. Hill, D.C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier, 
C. D. Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, 
E. H. Bailey. P 





COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Estate and Financial Agents 


GILFILLAN BLOCK, 
ST. PAUL, - - - MINN., 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 


They also handle City pe wee of every description. 
If you wish to purchase a gilt-edged mortgage on St. Paul 
improved real estate, or desire to invest in an interest 
paying property in the city, they will doit for you. ~ 

nd for their explanatory pamphlet. 





C. H. BiatLow, Vice Pres. 


W. R. MERRIAM, Pres. 
F. Geo. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 


A. SgyMoor, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $500,000. 





DIRECTORS: 
E. F Drake, J. W. Bishop, A. B. Stickney, 
John L. Merriam, D. R. Noyes, J.T. Averill, 


Chas. H. Bigelow, 
W. R. Merriam, 
B. Beaupre. 


Maurice Auerbach, F. A. Seymour, 
A. H. Wilder, E. N. Saunders, 
L D. Hodge, W.S. Culbertson, 





ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Paid up Capital, . . $500,000. 
Surplus, . - . 20,000. 
WASHINCTON. 

Geo. F. ORCHARD, W. H. Opts, 
Director Merchants Nat'l Bank. Notary Public. 


ORCHARD & OPIE, 
Real Estate Bought and Sold. 


ndence s0- 


Investments made for non-residents. Corres 
in Tacoma’ 


licited. References by permission to any ban 
TACOMA, WASH. 


WALTERS & COMPANY, 


The Leading Real Estate Dealers, 


(P. O. Box 30), : ELLENSBURG, WASH. 


Investments made and guaranteedfor non-residents. 








BEN B. SNIPES. W. R. ABRAMS. 


BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 
BANKERS. _— 
A General Banking Business Transacted. 
A Private Bank. Individual responsibility over $500,000. 
Ci : National Park Bank, N. Y.; National 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Tilton, Port- 


land, Or.; Merchants National, Tacoma; London; Paris & 
American, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Seatti: 


PERCIVAL & ANDRUS, 


Land and Loan Agents, 
CHENEY, (Spokane Co.), WASH. TER., 


Have for sale a large list of FARMING LANDS, both with and 
without improvements; also sell NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R, 
LANDS, Loan money for Eastern parties on first-class farm 
land security, for froin one to five years’ time. 


Fifteen Wears’ Residence. 


ELLENSBURG, 








First National Bank of Whatcom, 


WHATCOM, WASH. 


Capital, - - - $50,000. 





TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


Allows Interest on Time Deposits. 





WHATCOM is the county-seat of Whatcom County, and 
is the commercial and collection center for all points in 
Northwestern Washington. 





ORECON. 





Commercial National Bank, 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Capital $250,000. Surplus $50.000. 





President, D. P. THOMPSON. 
Vice-President, R. M. WADE. 
Cashier, R. L. DURHAM. 
Asst. Cashier, H. C. WORTMAN. 





Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold 
on New York, Boston, Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco and all principal places throughout the Northwest. 

Exchange sold on principal cities in Europe and on 
Hong Kong. 

Special rates on Eastern Exchange to new-comers. 

Collections receive prompt attention. p 





Established 1859. Established 1859. 


LADD & TILTON, 


BANKERS, 
PORTLAND, . . OREGON, 
Transact a General Banking Business. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 

Collections made at all points on favorable terms. 

Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the 
Eastern States. 

Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfers sold on New 
York, Washington, Chicago, St Louis, Denver, Omaha, 
San Francisco, and various points in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. 

Exchange sold on London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfort and 
Hong Kong. 








The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 





MacLEAN, REED & CO. 
Real Estate and Insurance, 


NORTH YARIMA, WASHINGTON. 





NOW IS THE A CCEPTED TIME TO INVEST. 
We have now listed for sale, in addition to the Northern Pacific Lands, of which we are the local agents, some 
of the most desirable residence and business lots in North Yakima, together with farm property and garden tracts. 





MacLEAN, REED & CO., North Yakima, Wash. 
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LADOGA WHEAT. 


A bulletin of the Ottawa Experimental Farm gives 
an interesting account of the experiments made in 
various provinces of Canada for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the properties of Ladoga wheat as compared 
with Red Fife. Ladoga wheat comes from the Ladoga 
Lake region in Northern Russia where the summer is 
short. It is claimed for this variety that it ripens 
early and attains a high degree of hardness and a 
heavy weight. The experiments have been continued 
through several seasons, and hence the results may 
be looked upon as reliable. It is shown that Red Fife 
is about ten days later in ripening than the Ladoga 
wheat. According to the Empire the average yield 
from each three pounds of Ladoga sown was as fol- 
lows: Manitoba 38 pounds, Northwestern Territories 
63 pounds, British Columbia 126 pounds, Ontario 44 
pounds, Quebec 50 pounds, Nova Scotia 26 pounds, 
New Brunswick 59 pounds, Prince Edward’s Island 
46 pounds. In Manitoba the highest weight per 
bushel was obtained, viz: 65 pounds, the lowest 
weight was 60 pounds in Nova Scotia. As to quality 
most experts place the original Ladoga wheat in the 
grade next below No. 1 hard and the value at some 
five cents per bushel less than that of the best quality 
of Red Fife. But it appears that it has adapted itself 
gradually to the soil and climatic conditions of Can- 
ada, approaching, and in some respects surpassing 
the standard of excellence attained by the famous 
hard wheat of the Northwest. The bulletin gives the 
following summary of the conclusions reached by a 
careful analysis of the experiments: 

‘*The Ladoga wheat has been subjected to a search- 
ing criticism, tables of the entire results of its growth 
have been given, the public have been advised of 
such defects as have been noted during the progress 
of the two years’ test, and making the most liberal 
allowance for these defects, it seems not too much to 
say that the evidence thus far obtained is sufficient to 
show: That the Ladoga is a productive and variable 
variety of hard wheat, which has thus far ripened 
over the whole Dominion ten days earlier on the 
average than the Red Fife; that the better samples 
obtained are fully as rich in gluten as the best Red 
Fife, and while cultivation of the Red Fife should be 
recommended in every section of the Northwest 
where it is likely, with early sowing, to escape the 
autumn frosts, the growth of the Ladoga may be 
safely encouraged wherever the ripening of the Red 
Fife is uncertain, without incurring the risk of ma- 
terially lowering the reputation or general quality of 
Canadian hard wheat.” 

Considering the immense area of land in Canada 
which has been regarded as unsuitable for wheat 
raising on account of the shortness of the season of 
growth, the satisfactory results of the tests of Ladoga 
wheat are of great significance. A saving of ten days 
in the time from sowing to harvesting will add a 
handsome belt of land to the wheat producing area, 
enlarge the possibilities of Canada as a producer of 
the staple, and eventually make itself felt as a potent 


factor in the markets of the world.—Minneapolis 
Tribune. 





WASHINGTON WONDERS. 


The immortal mountains of Washington are full of 
the startling sublimity of grand old nature, and you 
can feast on scenery day without end. Capt. Cale 
Reinhart, who has just returned from the wild and 
wondrous rugged regions southeast from Puyallup, 
says that near Trout Lake, Klickitat County, one of 
the best fishing grounds in Washington, is a series of 
wonderful caves, one of which is known as the Ice 
cave, from the stalactite-shaped icicles which are 
there found from one season to another. The en- 
trance is gained by a rustic ladder through a hole 
about fifteen feet in diameter. Torches are necessary 
to the explorers, and the lights send forth a sheen 
from the icicles that makes the cave look like a fairy 
palace of crystrl. The cave is in great chambers, 
partitioned off in ice, with floors of solid ice, a dome 
of iced stalactites and solid iced pillars here and 
there. The cave is too cold to stay in long, even in 
midsummer, and when the explorers return to the 
upper world the temperature appears like a furnace. 
The Ice cave is about twelve miles from Mount 
Adams.—Puyallup Commerce. 





Northern Pacific Railroad 
LANDS FoRSALE. 


Tha Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 





In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,350,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - “ 7,000,000 Acres 
In Montana, ~ “ ” 19,000,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - “ 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - a 12,000,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


40 O00 OOO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is an equal amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, free 
to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the gomeem east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 a acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purcaased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is required at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual pee in stock or cash, with interest at er ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west of t issorui Kiver, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from £1.58 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for graz ne lands. If purchased on five years’ 

e, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 F med cent. per annum. 

The price of cultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five ——, e, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual settiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first F pond the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers on the ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 

For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Fastern land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, General Land Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 

For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, apply to Pau. SCHULZE, General Land Agent, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


DO Ves: 


{@"Send for the follewing named publications, containing illustrations and maps, and describing the finest 
large bodies of fertile Agricultural and Grazing Lands now open for settlement in the United States. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and ‘razing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlcrs. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTAS showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
cultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
ye and ——— Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands. with descriptive matter _relat- 
ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unocupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western ashington, in- 
cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 
and agricultural sections. : 
Also Sectional Land Maps of Districts in Yinnesota. 
(When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances who contemplate removal to 
anew country. 
WRITE FOR PUBLIC ATIONS __They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
oe Banta eres } ee FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, ress 
- OR CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 8 


” % 5 Agent, Land Commissioner 
enera on n " 
8ST. PAUL. MINNESOTA. 





THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


Dealers in Timothy. Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Biae 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 
Warehouses} 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orrices, 115 Kinzrz St. 


198, 200, 202 & 204 Market St, CHICACO, ILL. 





A.R. BARNES & CO., 


Printers, = _NeatlOners 


) Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Established 1820. 


YOUNG & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING & SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - - CHICAGO, 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 





No. 43 North Seventh St.. PHILADELPHIA. 
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HELENA ia the capital of the State of Montana, and the county seat of Lewis and Clarke County. 
Bank deposita over $6,000,000. U.S. Assay Office 


Railroads radiate in ewht directions. 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


P ton, 20,000. Railroad, commercial and 
team motor line, street cars, electric light. 


U.S. Land Office, 


real estate, gold and silver mines, stock ranches and farms. Also for manufacturing and general business. 


Smaneial center of the State. 
Opportunities for investment in 





{ No. 1649.] 


First National Bank, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





United States Depository. 


Paid up Capital, . 
Surplus and Profits, : 


$500,000 
375,000 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 
8. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
KB. W. KNIGHT, Cashier 


T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 
GEO. H. HILL, Second Ags’t Cashier. 


SANDERS, CULLEN & SANDERS, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 





LOANS. 





MINING EXPERT. 


Dr. G. C. SWALLOW offers his services in buying and 
selling Mines, thinking his long acquaintance with the 
mines of the country and forty years experience in min- 
— | may be useful to operators. He has several valuable 
mines for sale, and has business connections with several 
Eastern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. 


Office, St. Louis Block, No. 19% Main St., Helena. 


1866 1889, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


R. LOCKEY & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Real Estate and Mining Properties. 


Agents for Northern Pacific Additions to Helena. 


Tracts, Business and Residence Properties 
For Sale. 
Investments made for non-residents. 
Oldest Agency in Helena, and strictly reliable. 
t Refer to bankers of Helena. 


, 





MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF HELENA. 


Paid up Capital, - - . 
Surplus and Profits, - - 


$150,000 
150,000 





L. H. HERSHFIRLD, Pres’t A.J DAVID3ON,V. Pres’t. 
AARON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. 
BOARD OF D1IRECTORS.—Thomas Cruse, 8. S. Huntley, 
A.J. Davidson, L. H. Hershfield, M. Sands, W. D. Nicholas, 
Moses Morris, A. Hershfield, W. B. Hudnall. 





First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
School Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change and Letters of Credit. Time deposits received. 


MCCONNELL, CARTER & CLAYBERG, 
ATTORNEYS: 


HELENA, - - - MONTANA. 


References: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 








Ww. F. CUMMINS, 


STOCKS. 


Real Estate and Mining Headquarters. 


Some Fine Investments in Mines and Real Estate 


{ Profitable and Legitimate; 
) Everything Guaranteed as Represented. 


WANTED: Eastern Capital to Loan at good rate of interest. 


REFERENCES: Gov. P. H. Leslie, Judge McConnell and T. H. Kleinschmidt, Ass’t Cashier First National Bank, and Dun’s Mercantile Agency. 


WW. EF. CUMMINS, Helena, Montana. 


Address: 





PROF. ENGELHORN'S 


Established 1883. 


oe G . 
CHKplena Chutinell Cli 


te" 1,100 STUDENTS. 
The celebrated PERNIN System of Shorthand taught by mail. 


100 GRADUATES. 
Send &.10 for Manual. 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


Institute of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Telegraphy and Penmanship. 


Each Department complete and in charge of Expert Professors. 


For full particulars address, H.T. ENGELHORN, Pres., HELENA, MONTANA. 








WIDER BEE & ELUN THR, 





7 


——— —THE——*— 


Leading Real Hstate Agents of Helena, Mont. 


Dealers in Real Estate. First Mortgage Loans a specialty. 


Improved Farms and Ranches for sale. Taxes Paid, Titles Examined, Abstracts Furnished, 


LANDS IN LARGE BLOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Money loaned at 8 and 10 per cent. net on first mortgages. 
residents and satisfaction guaranteed. 


For full particulars, address 


Gilt edge security. 


Investments made for non- 


We invite correspondence and can assure one and all that Helena is the 
richest, most thriving city of the Northwest, and offers more inducement to investors than any of its competitors 


WITHERBEE & HUNTER, 


Rooms 8, 4 & 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 





J. ARMITAGE. 


Correspondende solicited. 


Cc. 8. JACKMAN. 


ARMITAGE & JACKMAN, 


Loans and real Estate, 


Office, Cor. Grand and Main Sts., HELENA, MONT. 
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BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


Bozeman is the county seat of Gallatin County, the best 
cultivated and best settl pow tn Re district in Montana. 
Population o the county 12,000; of the city 4,000. Good op- 

wtunities for manufacturing, farming and. stock raising. 

Jumerous W Large coal fields and valuable 
silver ledges. * 


r~powers. 


J. M. LINDLEY, 
REAL ESTATE, 


BozEMAN, . - - MONTANA. 


Bozeman National ‘Bank, 


BOZEMAN, ? . - MONTANA. 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 


EMORY COBB, Pres’t. C.W. Horrman, Vice Pres’t. 
PETER moon, ¢ Cashier. 

We do a general banking business, and give prompt atten- 
tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 





BOZEMAN, MONTANA— 
A city of 4,000 pepeietion. being 6 surrounded with an * 
natural resou necessary to manufacturing, i 
oo. and is is becoming the manufacturing — % a 
ontana. 


GEQ. L. RAMSEY, Real Estate and Insurance Broker. 


Correspondence in regard to investments will receive 
careful attention. Reference: Bozeman National Bank. 








WM. COURTENAY, 
Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Publio. 





First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P. R. R. 
Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, Life 

and Accident Insurance Companies. 




















LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Countg seat of Park County. N. P. R.R. 
shops and division rters. Park Soatek has only aor eae 
mg coal in Montana and best steam coal. 


coking plants. Rich mines of silver ore. yr ang ledges 
and iron ye moe Extensive cattle ranges. Much good 
farming land along the streams. 





The Livingston Post. 
J.D. WHELPLEY, - - 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Editor and Business Manager, 


Our specialty is the latest accurate news from the 
mining camps of Park Co. 
Single copies 10c. Terms $3.00 per year. 








¥. 8S. WEBSTER. 


POTTS & WEBSTER, 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. 


Rents collected, Taxes paid. Investments made for 
non-residents. 


LIVINGSTON, - . 


4. 8. POTTS. 


MONTANA. 





ALLAN R. JOY, 


Real Estate, Investment Securities, 
Bonds, Mortgage Loans. 


Local Agent N. P. R. R. Property. 


Correspondence solicited. LIVINGSTON, MONT. 


GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE CO. 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montana. 





Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli- 
able information. 


Excellent opportunities for investment. Lots for sale 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE CO., 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Junetion point of the St. Paul, ence & Manitoba 
Railwa system and the Montana Central system. 
tion 3, Unlimited Saas tee ‘Manufacturing ‘acili- 
- snail anil and °—— Extensive coal fields Ss 

md Coulee, ten > he gee Large smelting plant 

seen oon silver ores. Extensive elaoral district in L le 
Belt Mountains, sixty miles distant. Moe seat of Cascade 
County. Situated at the head of a series of rapids and falls 
on the Missouri, which culminate in the Great Fall, eighty- 
seven feet high. 





T. E. COLLINS, Pres. G. PHELPS, Cashier. 
A.E. DICKERMAN, V.Pres. D.L. te = Ass’t Cashier. 


Pirst National Bank, ‘ 
GREAT PAsem, MONTANA. 
uthorized Capital, $1,000,000 
Paid in Cops tal, N00, 000. et ee and Profits, $30,000. 
General anking business transacted. Interest allowed 


on time deposits. The collection center for all points in 
Northern and Central Montana. 





3. E. ATKINSON, set WILL ~ ye Vice Pres’t. 
F. P. ATKINSON, Cashier. 


The Cascade Bank 


OF GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital, - - - $50,000. 


Transacts a general banking business. Interest paid on 
time deposits. Collections made on favorable terms. 


BARNES & COLLETT, 
a Eceal « Estate. u 


Black Eagle Falls and Fair View Additions for Sale. 
Great Falls, Montana. 








J. F. MCCLELLAND, 


REAL ESTATE, 


Dunn BLOckK, GREAT FALLS, MonTANA. 








all eres ereneeer nt Great Falls, a ‘* * Montana. Farm Property. City Property. Loans Negotiated. 
IF YOU WANT 
(Lato Register United ‘States Land Office). Land Lawyer. Deals in FESP & Rees. ial 
ts and Locates Government and Railroad Lan : Notary Public. Spec Numbers 
EE. A. KREIDLER & CO., Jos on the principal cities or 
MILES CITY, MONTANA, regions Of > dane ee 
REAL ESTATE, LIVE STOCK BROKERS AND LOANS. Montans, Dakota binnesota 


af been supplied by the neaien Pacific R. R. Co., with plats and prices of its lands, we will give s 
ating and buying Railroad Lands for Farms and Ranches between Billings and Fort Buford 


ial attention 
eservation. 


Manitoba or Wisconsin—with the opportunities for 
settlement and business they now present, send us 15 
cents in postage stamps and name the particular locality 
you wish information about. Address 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 








DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 





ESTABLISHED 1881. 
Paid Up Capital, $100,000. 


Surplus and Reserve, $30,000. 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


GUARANTEED 7 PER CENT. MORTGAGES. 


INCORPORATED 1884 
TEN YEAR 6% PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


We have had over eight years’ experience in meee d loans in the RED R1VER VALLEY, and base our claim for future patronage upon the RFCORD that we have made. We refer 


by permission to many 


Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Com 


and desirability of our securities, and court the strictest examination of our FIELD, Our METHOD and our RECORD. 
Address, GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Sec’y, Grand Forks, Dak., or J.B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall St., New York. 


panies, and Capitalists, ‘that have invested with this Company. We can satisfy the most cunservative of the safety 





MANITOBA, 


THE PRAIRIE PROVINCE OF CANADA, 
Offers great advantages to those desiring THE BEST AGRICULTURAL LANDS in well-settled districts. 


Increasing Railway Facilities. 


’ 


Good Educational and other Institutions. 


Good Homes Easily Obtained. A Fine, Healthy Climate. 
NO CYCLONES. Plentiful Supply of Fuel. 


Full information on application. 


DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION, 


WINNIPEG, 





MANTTOBA. 
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SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


LARGEST CITY IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. Largest and best water-power on the Pacific Coast. Important railroad center. Railroads radiate in six directions. Extensive 
agricultural regions and rich mining districts are tributary to a. —~ Population 20,000, Two colleges, cable, electric motor and horse railroads. Numerous manufacturing concerns, 
Wholesale houses, gas and electric light plants and water works. jational banks and two private banks. 


jaY P. GRAVES. CrOW SEL SS CES A. 7 ES. C. F. CLOUGH. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Business Property and Choice Residence Property Our Specialties. nvestments made for non-residents and their interests carefully looked after, 
= Correspondence solicited. References: Bank of Pe Falls, First National Bank. 





I 














JHE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, United States Depository. 
Washington. Paid up capital, $200,000. 

KE. J. BRICKELL, Pres’ ‘'t. D.M TO RUMERLLER, Vice Pres’t. (Organized in 1879 ) SPOKANE NATIONAL BANK 
M. M. Cow.ey, Cashier. H.L. RICHARDSON, Ass’t Cash’r. | 4M. CANNON, Pres’t. B. H. Bennett, Cashier. ’ 

Correspondents: New York, Importers and Traders 
National Beak: portend, Or., yust atienel Eypk: St. OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. Ben CRCRARS FALLS, WAGE. 

au nn.; National German-American Bank; London, | Regources, $250,000. Paid up Capital, $75,000, | Capital and Surplus, - - . $115,000 
yp ey tty ey Exchange on all the principal cities Bought and Sold. Orricers: W.H. Taylor, President; Chas. Hussey, Vice 
Coltections 1 receive prompt attention. Interest allowed on time deposits. Collections a specialty, | President; W. Hussey, Cashier. 











Spokane Falls, H. BOLSTER & CO., Washington. 
Real Estate and Financial Agents. 

















Mortgage Loans and other Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. REFERENCEs: First National Bank, Traders National Bank, Bank of Spokane Falls 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
J. J. Browne, President. F. Herne, Vice President. CENTRAL ADDIT | J. B. SARGENT, Prest. Biake & Rippats, 
THEO. REED, Cashier. HERMAN L. CHASE, Ass’t Cashier. To Spokane Fall a ION n, J. M. Masor, Treas. Legal Advisers. 
oe alls, Washingto 
The Browne Wational Bank, ; ssaliats mereenes ee sasieea SPOKANE LOAN & TRUST Co., 
: 6 oontualiy ines and offers unequa re) unities 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. arties desiring business or residence property. Real Estate Specialty. 
Capital Stock, a _ . $100,000. The attle, Lake Shore & Eastern K. R. Co.'s passenger 
P depot is located in this addition. Rapid development Investments made for non-residents. 
General Banking business and Collections in the North- | inevitable. For full information 4 to office of Corres ndence solicited. Reference: Spokane National 
west receive jo peamgst attention. J.J. BR E, Browne Block. t National Bank. SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 
STROBACH & MUNTER, J.T. McCARTHER, FAIRMAN, TERHUNE & CO., 
Real Estate and Loans Investment Agent, SPOKANE FALLS, W. T., 
SPOKANE 1 0° tes. ’ x 
Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm FALLS, W.T oe Real Estate and Financial Agents, 
and City Property. Correspondence solicited. | wi) purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 
egotiable Paper for Non-residents 100, 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. Ten years experience in the business. wre Correepondenos eoeted. Improved Farming Lands. 
— ee oe ee References furnished if desired. ill make investments for non-residents 
¢ H AS A. W EBSTER, ' : — ‘ 
Spokane Falls. ~ - Wash. Ter. 
ler in REAL EST ATE. Mines. Live Stock , H. BOLSTER & CO., 
Dealer in beet oe —" IV HLOCK, MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON, SPOKANE FALLS, W.T. 
, 
Office, Bourbons Cor. Stevens and Riverside Aves., NZ y + Real HEietate and Fimanocial Agents, 
POKANE FALLS, Mae rn annie m Real mm Estate ms Specialty. vs MORTGAGE LOANS ABD. OTHER INVESTMENTS FOR NON- 
My carriage is always in waiting to show strangers over 7 ° 
our city. se and ask to see the popular tracts known as Gus for non-residents. navenancus [rn Metenel Beak. on 
“Webster,” “Alta Vista” and *‘Boston Heights.” Refers to A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane. [ee ete me Lm RESPONDENCE Souscrrep. 











aN Clade OC daa aed 


Real Estate, Insurance, 


eV7_——— 


Loan Broker. 


3 -S4Grne 


Manufacturing, Business and Residence Property. 


Correspondence Solicited. Notary Public. 





Room 3 Post-Office Building, - - : SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
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Do you wish to locate or invest in, or do you want information con- 


THE FAMOUS YAKIMA VALLEY, 


the Garden of the new State of Washington and 
: its thriving Metropolis, 


INGE se. = DA 


THEN CALL ON Ok ADDRESS 


FECHTER & LAW, 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 


References: Allen C. Mason, Tacoma; Yakima National Bank, North Yakima. 
Descriptive Pamphlets, with map of the State, City Plats, etc., for free distribution. 





Goodwin & Pugsley, 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


INOS SS ATMA, WW 455s. 





We Deal Only in Property at Conservative 


Valuations. 
A Large and Well-selected List of 


FARM, SUBURBAN AND CITY PROPERTY 
| Constantly on Hand. 


References by permission: First National Bank, North Yakima; Chester A. Congdon, St. Paul, Minn. 


Correspondence solicited. 


orerw 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN TERMINUS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. Situated near the head of Puget Sound, on the tide-water of the Pac 
coal than any other at on the Pacific Coast, and more wheat than any other port except San Francisco. 1 
manufacturing industries. Large jobbing houses. Steam and electric motor street railways. Three colleyes. Waterworks, gas and electric light. 


Numerous importan 


Direct importat 


Ocean. Ships nore lumber ana 


ions of tea and other Asiatic commodities. Population, 25,000. 








[3417.] 
PACIFIC NATIONAL BANE, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Paid up Capital, * J. wh $100,000 
Surplus, - - - . 40,000 





C. P. MASTERSON President. 
T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 
J. M. KERR, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 
C. P. Masterson, T. B. Waliace. J. P. Stewart, 
W. D. Tyler, L. R. Manning. 


_—__ 





Tacoma National Bank, | 


TACOMA, Sd - - WASHINGTON. 
Capital, $100,000. Surplus, $100,000. 


Pres’t, W. B. BLACKWELL. V.Pres., EpmunD RICE JR. 
Cashier, W. FRASER. Ase’t Cashier, H. O. FisHn ack. 


Directors—R. Wingate, G. E. Atkinson, I. W. Ande 
Edmund Rice, Jr., W. B. Blackwell. — 





No. 3172. 


Merchants National Bank, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma, 
In their Building, Cor. Pacific Avenue and 11th St. 
Paid up Capital, - $100.000. 
Surplus (Over Dividends), 37,000. 
W.J. THOMPsoON, Prest. Henry Drom, Vice-Prest. 
Samug. COLLYER, Cashier. R. J. DAVIs, Asst. Cashiot. 
Directors—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, M. M. 
Harvey, Geo. F. Orchard, Henry Drum, L. F. Thompson. 
Deposits (large and small) of individuals, firms or banks 
receive careful attention. Collections made and proceeds 
promptly remitted. Interest on time deposits. 





A. N. Frros, Pres’t. H. C. Bostwick, Vice-Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLES, Cashier. 


Capital, $100,000. 
TRADERS BANK OF TACOMA. 


TRUSTEES: 
H. C. Bostwick, C. G. Highes, A. M. Stewart, C. W, Griggs 
Geo. Browne, H. L. Ac ins Henry Hewitt Jr., Paul 
Schulze, A. N. Fitch. ACOMA, WASH. 


E. H. HATFIELD, Pres. Linus E. Post, Sec’y & Cashier. 
W. HARRISON WOODBUF?, Vice Pres 


Tos. L. Nixon, Treasurer. Tuo. L. STILES, Att’y. 


Tacoma Building & Savings Association. 





E. A. ENIGHT. W. H. FRYE. A. U. MILLS 


KNIGHT, FRYE & MILLS, 
Real Estate & Loan Brokers. 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 1403 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 


References: The Merchants National Bank, the Pacific 
National Bank. 





E. F. RUSSELL & CoO., 


heal Estate and Minne Brokers, 


916 A Street, opposite “The Tacoma.’’ 


We have carefully selected Farm Lands, Timber 
Tracts, Business, Residence Properties and 
Building Lots on sale. 


Agts. for the RUSSELL ROASTING & OXIDIZING FURNACE, 
Our long residence and acquaintance on the Pacific 


Coast, give us superior knowledge and advantages for 
imparting reliable information to non-residents. 





G. W. BYRD. 


J. H. WILT. 


H. A. FISHER. 


BYRD, WILT & FISHER, 
REAL ESTATE BROEERS, 


Investments carefully made for Eastern parties. Currespondence solicited. 


AMBRIDGE & C0... 


i 


Investments, | 
Loans Negotiated, etc. 


a 
iS 


F. ¢. 


Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


901 Pacific Avenue, - - TACOMA, WASH. 


Offices, 1132 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 





Cuas. W. SEYMOUR. HERBERT 8. GRIGGS. 
LESTER B. LocKkwoop. 


Seymour, Griggs & Lockwood, 
LAWYERS, 


TACOMA, : - - WASHINGTON. 


snore for St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Tacoma, 
Orting & 8. E. R. R. Co.; Traders Bank of Tacoma, etc 
Sole agents Hewitt’s 
Additions. 


for Griggs’ First and Griggs & 


ORTING, 


The Most Rapidly Growing City in Washington. 
Junction of three railroads. Center of the famous Puyal- 
lup Hop District. Distributing point for thirty miles of 
bottom lands, and for vast coal and timber areas. Press- 
demand for workmen and settlers. 
EYMOUR, Griaas & LOCKWOOD, Agts. at Tacoma. 
H. 8S. LInLAGAR, Agent at Orting 











E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Real Estate, Insurance 
and Loan Broker, 





CHAS. H. AITKEN, Jr., ; 
Notary Public, 


Real Estate, Insurance, Loan and Collection Agency, 
1309 Pacitic Ave., Rooms 1, 2, 3, 





SAVINGS BANK. Capital, $100,000. TACOMA, - - - - WASH 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE BONDS. _ ‘TACOMA. WASH. - , 

( pondence with Eastern investors solicited. 1314 Pacific Avenue, OMA, Correspondence solicited. 
A. L. MANNING. J, 8. BOGLE. Cc. N. HAYS, 


P. A. PAULSON, Pres’t. 


Tacoma Lumber & Manufacturing 0o., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all Kinds of 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


Also Manufacturers of Cedar Tubs and Pails. 
Orders from Western States and Territories will receive prompt and careful attention. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


FRAMES, MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, STAIRS. 


HENRY DRUM, Sec’y and Treas. 





DAN’L MCGREGOR, 


Real e Estate; 


—aND— 


Investment Broker, 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 
110 Union Block, TACOMA, WASH. 


Having had large ex 
property in and aroun 


ors and investo 
References: 








We make a specialty of investing funds for non-residents. There are man 
jae ge persons who would like to invest in property that is rapidly advancin 
ut whose business prevents them from givin; 
special care in making such investments and are prepared 


- MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, 


Real Estate and Loans, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
City, Suburban and Acre Property. 





rience, and keeping thoroughly posted in relative values of 
the city of Tacoma, gives us advantages not enjoyed by many 
others, in placing money for safe investments. 


READ THIS. 


enter- 
n value, 
it personal attention. e exercise 
to give a satisfactory 


guarantee of 10 per cent. interest on the money we soinvest. We have never made 
ap investment for a non-resident that has not proven entirely satisfactory. 
Full information furnished on application. Free carriage to show the city to visit- 


National Bank of Commerce, Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS. 
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‘LACOMA., 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of Navigation, and 
The Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 











Look at the following evidences of its growth: 
Population in 1880, 760. Population, March, 1889, 22,000 to 25,000. 





Ranesnnd Wales GE WENO FA THOD..... a. o.o.0.0:0 050 000 ccc ctnedasecectssien $517,927 Ea 6.5. a siaisis dala ions anusiawieces s4c600ss sen asieasaas eaned 6 
Assessed value of property in 1888, Over..........ccccccececcccces $5,000,000 NDS 6:6: 5:5. 515.0 o:cio0 0.050000 0s 6 Labi ess coded aca aaeese eet 0 
er ee Te BO BO ino. skikc ds Kicccsredadisi hd Sedied $667,356 a 55655 o%s civ Gis 2 Wate 6 bHE NIE D4NS060sdaesaecdaee 3 
eg ee See er ere $8,855,598 sig oD ain skint lag deo bled base Blea eae 2 
Ne IIIs 5515.5 914015. 4.5.4% 010 dhe Fela demon eseaewieeoepeee (Tons) 56,300 I 86.59.01 6:50 55 5K ose sae wSnUdweadiivebelosd sebaEh ocak’ 6 
Ca) SON TE) SOG iad ok hskds ica doeciackeathWecccecsqeppe (Tons) 272,529 WE re NE BONE goon. 60.0.0 0.00 05d dinn5 0056000000000 $150.000 
Oe I BO 655.0055 dace nddersawadiomedmaseeuseanied (Bales) 6,098 Valine of: Private Sehhool Promeetys ooo oio.5.. ois 0.0:50.66 00 ccccbee% bec beclle 150.000 
I Oe PS I oo 5 ooo 3 2,500.05 00'ern one'scisic ocelsig bee aEe (Bales) 40,000 Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887................+65 $1,000,000 
LARGE SXMOEIOE I. 1GGG, OVER ....o.oi6 oc cicccsccsccedesscsess (Feet) 73,000,000 Money spent in Building improvements in 1888................+.-+. 2,148,572 
We PTs a 56 odd bo naive dccdiawssnsmacce ts (Bushels) 2,528,400 Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887.............-0eeeeeeeeees 90,000 
DENI OE MIO SETOONEY TR TOGO ais ss ocisis, Kvn ésisicsecenssaceeseuces 136 Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888..............00eeee eens 263,200 
BATS GE TN TI TN TB oan. oo 5.650.056 :6:0 66-5:9:50:00000050 cee cwees 2,375 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887. . ..250,000 
MeN I R655 5 5.05, eras, sds sipssainraumeialnietesieaeauseeeaceuaaen 6 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888... .506,000 
ns Tk RE, TI onic es oe iiike de Sandee anwsssonsecnaee 30 The N. P. R. R. Co. will spend this year (1889) on Terminal Im- 

PAINE BE ANS GD «otal o.b.c os tD oles Sis S080: 6i0-015:054.6, annie owenaeneenwstss Gata 1 SII 4.530. 5.0.4:0.0.4:0.0.0:6.6.6.6.0010.6.014 0.450.000 5.6006 9910.0000 600504000 $1,000,000. 

¢ 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, 
and it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA now shows more healthy and rapid growth than any other point in the Northwest, and is the best location for Manu- 

facturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 

N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co., TACOMA, WASH. 





J. CG. BROCREINBSROU Gia, Jr... 
TACOMA, : - : WASH. TER. 


Special attention given to investing money for non-residents in Tacoma Real Estate. First Mortgage Loans placed on Improved 


Tacoma Real Estate, 9 per cent. being guaranteed to the iender. Correspondence solicited. 
References by permission: Hon. W. Q. Gresham, Judge U. 8. Circuit Court. Chicago; Roswell-Smith, Esq., Pres. Century Co.,N. Y.; H.H. Lamport, Esq., Pres. Continental 
Fire Ins. Co., N. Y; A. B. Hull, Morristown, N.J.; J. W. Joice, — M. E. Church, Cincinnati, O.; Merchants National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Citizens National Bank, Cincin- 
nati, O.; Fowler National Bank, Lafayette, Ind.; Indiana National Bank, Fafayette, Ind. : 





TACOMA, WASH. THR. } 
E. T. DURGIN, Do not wait until you have a certain amount. Send what money you have—two, three, Real Estate 
four or five hundred dollars. We will invest it for you either in real estate that will surely 
4 increase in value, or will loan it for any time specified so it will net youten per cent. | 
interest, payable semi-annually. Security ample—first mortgages only. The amount 
942), Pacific Avo. loaned shall not exceed forty per cent. of OUR valuation of the property. and Loans. 


Write for fullinformation, References by permission—Merchants National Bank of Tacoma 
L or City Bank of Minneapolis. ‘ 











SEATTLE, 
Thane Wew work of the Facifnc. 


Population 1880, 3,533. In 1886, 10,400. On January 1, 1888, 19,116; and the population July 1, 1888, 23,500. June 1, 1889, 35,000. 
("The Steamship and Railroad Center of the North Pacific. The Most Aggressive and Prosperous City in America. _ 
Come and investigate, or send for printed descriptive matter. We have tons upon tons each month for circulation, 
free of cost to you. 


Fortunes have been made by first investors in the leading Western cities, and so will investments prove if made now in Seattle. We have Business and Residence 
Lots in all the best Additions at from $100 to $1,000, as well as lots in any portion of Seattle; also Timber, Coal and Iron Lands; Farms improved and unimproved. 
We deal in Municipal Bonds and Securities, and Negotiate Loans. 


ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


References: Merchants National Bank, Bank of Commerce, of Seattle; or R. G. Dun & Co, ¥ 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS, 





A. H. LINDEKE, 
T. L. SCHOURMEIER. 


WM. LINDEKE. 
R. WARNER. 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 
Miner's and Lumbermen’s Suits a Specialty. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Sts., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Cuas. F. DierHer, President. 
Irwin J. Beaumont, Vice President. 
Josers I. BEAUMONT, Sec. & Treas. 





Office, 6 Gilfillan Block. Warehouse, 318 Robert Street. 
Testing Room, Cor. Indiana and Walter Street. 


THE ACME ELECTRIC Co., 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


The Acme Dynamos and Motors, 


AND DEALER IN 


All Electrical Supplies. 





ST. PAUL, : . MINN. 
H. D. MATH: ws, W. M. Youna, J. WHaRRY, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice Pres. Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME C0., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 E. Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota ‘Transfer. 


accel SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Crooods inthe Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
871 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Ss! PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A, PUGH, General Manager. 





» 
: awh wsdl 


Ld 
\) —_— a a 


Products Always Reliable and Relishable. 








The St. Pal Trost Company. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID UP. $250,000. 
Guarantee Deposit with State Auditor $100,000. 
Incorporated and operating under State authority and 


supervision, and with perpetual snccession, for 
the Transaction of a General and Safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver and Agent for 
Mortgage Loans. 

Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to make safe 
Investments. f 

Attention is invited to our new Fire and Burglar-Proof 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, a 

with all modern improvements and appliances for se- 
curity and convenience. Individual safes for rent from 
five to forty dollars per annum. 

Orricers—J.W. Bishop, Pres.; D. R. Noyes, Vice-Pres.; 
8. B. McConnell Sooreterz Harvey Officer, Attorney. 

Directors—C. D. Gilfillan, Greenleaf Clark, J. W. 
Bishop, D. R. Noyes, Wm. Dawson, H.H. Sibley, W. R. 
Merriam, F. B. Clarke, Peter Berkey, Jas. J. Hill, Alex. 
Ramsey, D.C. Shepard, P. H. Kelly, A. H. Wilder, E. F, 
Drake, H. P. Upham, J. D. Ludden, Wm. Lindeke. 








MINNESOTA 
TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 


St. Paul, Minn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior 
Copper-Mixed 
Type. 


ELECTROTYPERS 
AND 
STEREOTYPERS. 











P H. KELLY MERCHANTILE 0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 
Teas i Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 


-—AND= 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


HOTEL RYAN, 
Leading Hat and Furnishing Store. 
Only Fine Goods. 


THADDEUS CLANCY, Manager. 
St. PAUL, MINN. 








z 
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Leading St Pall Manufacturers, 


IRON CASTINGS & MACHINERY. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Marvin & Cammack, ‘‘Crescent Creamery.” 
SASH, DOORS AND BLINDS. 
Corlies, Chapman & Drake. 
DESKS AND MANTELS. 
St. Paul Mantel & Desk Co. 
PAINTS AND OILS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
LINSEED OIL. 
St. Paul Linseed Oil Co. 
ROOFING, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner-Libbey Co. 
CONFECTIONERY. 
J. M. Roach, ‘‘Fine Goods a specialty.” 





Established 1860, 
ROHN MANUFACTURING C0., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, - . MINN. 





JAMES P. ELMER, 


DEALER IN 


H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS PAINTS, 


Fire-Proof Roofing and Paint, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering, 
Packing, Mill-Board, Building Felt, etc. 


RUBBER GOODS. 59 East Fifth St., St. PAUL. 





GEO. B. EVANS, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Room 9 National Ger.-Amer. Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Real Property, Mortgages, Stock and Bonds, Bought and 
Sold. Loans Negotiated. Land Co. Stocks a Specialty. 





THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE GLASS HOUSE IN ST. PAUL. 
ST. PAUL STAINED GLASS CO., 


Maxersof STAINED GLASS ,{o curs... 


Jobbers of 
Plate and Window Glass. 


Cathedral, Enamel! and Venetian Glass, Ribbed and Rougk 
Glass for skylights, and all kinds of Glass used in building 
kK. F. UPTON, Manager. 


181-183 East Sixth oucet. 
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St. Paul Jobobers Union. 





C. H. EELLOGG, D. R. NOYES, Vice-Presidents. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Nathan Ford. 


W. B. DEAN, President. 
Cc. M. GRIGGS, Treasurer. A. S. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. iin GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
 Gotslan om W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 


Kellogg, Johnson & Co. 
Tarbox, Schliek & Co. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
John Matheis. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 
Donaldson, Ogden & Co. 
Larkin & Smith. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Frisk, Turner & Co. 

CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Berrisford Baking and Confectionery Co. 
Priedeman & Lewis 

CREAMERY. 
Marvin & Cammack. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 
Bohn Manufacturing Co. 
DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
Ryan Drug Co. 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 
FLOUR. 
St. Paul Roller Mill Co. 
PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 
Cummings, Fillebrown & Co. 
B. Presley & Co. 
: FUEL. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 





GROCERS. 
Allen, Moon & Co. 


Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Maxfield & Seabury. 

Yanz, Griggs & Howes. 


HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 
Detroit Stove Works. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. , 

Gordon & Ferguson. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 

IRON AND HEAVY HARDWARE. 
Nicols & Dean. 


LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. 


P. R. L. Hardenburg & Co. 
Scheffer & Rossum. 


LUMBER. 
W. F. Fifield & Co. 


J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. 
John Martin Lumber Co. 
C. N. Nelson Lumber Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 
Jilson & Sowden. 
Robinson & Cary. 
Rogers & Ordway, 
H. P Rugg & Co. 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 

MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 

August Oppenheimer & Co. 
Robinson, Straus & Co. 


NOTIONS AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
Jos. W. Blabon. 
Samuel Schwab & Brother. 
NOTIONS AND TOYS. 

G. Sommers & Co. 

PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
Averill, Carpenter & Co. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 

PROVISIONS, 

Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 

PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 

ROOFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner, Libbey Co. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 

SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

SOAP. 
Minnesota Soap Co. 
TRUNKS, ETC. 
H. 8. Crippen & Co. 
WAGONS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
WINES AND LIQUORS. 

Geo. Benz & Sons. 


W. L. Perkins & Co. 
D. Aberle & Co. 





ST. PAUL HARDWARE CO., 


78 & 80 East 7th St., 


- St. Paul, Minnesota. 








ALL KINDS OF MECHANICS’ TOOLS. 


Send six cents in stamps for 168 page Catalogue containing net prices and Illustrations of nearly every Tool used 


by mechanics. 





WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
Importerand Jobberof Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 


st. PAUL, MINN. 





Rubber Stamps 


50 CENTS EACH. ‘ 


Any Business Stamp S 
from 4 to 6 lines, oval or IJ 
square, size 14%, x2l4 inches 
mounted on handles, 5vc. 


STANDARD ‘SELFANKERS, 
With plain die........ 
With dates and die.. ar 
Band dates and die.. 3.00 

R 


CHAMPION  SELF-INKE Ss. 
With plain die....... -50 
With dates and die... 2.00 
Band dates and die... 2.50. 
Model band daters... 1.50 

- 1.25 
00 





aioe 
— 


Atlas Band Dater... 
Line daters. .......... 1. 


Notary and d Corporation Seals 
No. 1 pre 
Wax BOQIS....ccccccce + 


All Stamps are comple’ 
and ready for use. 


Send for Catalogue. 
Please mention this paper. 


Northwestern Stamp Works ¢ : 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 











St. Paul, Minn. 


Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Flowers, Plants, Seeds 
or Bulbs, at any time, night or day. 





VENZKE BROS., 
me E'T,ORIS T'S ,wsex 


131 East 6th St., (Ryan Hotel), 
Greenhouse and Nursery, Snelling Ave. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mail Orders promptly attended to. 








Hine Clothing 


GO TO 


Satiler Bros., 


91 EAST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 


BRUSH 


Electric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 





THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire Incandescent, or Are, Electric Lights, are 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO AGENT—ALEXANDER Kempt, No.130 
Washington Street. 
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LEADING MINNEAPOLIS JOBBERS. 





WYMAN, MULLIN & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 
23, 25, 27 and 29 Second Street North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Moline eee. xs Moline, Ii. Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo,O. 
itoddard M’f’g Co., Dayton, O. 
MOLINE, MILBURN & STODDARD CO., 
260 to 268 Third Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. A. BAKER, Manager. 





NORTH STAR BOOT & SHOE CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Boots and Shoes, 


18, 20 & 22 Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
CO. B. HEFFELFINGER, Manager. 








Thomas B. Janney. Frank B.Semple. Horace M. Hill. 


JANNEY, SEMPLE & CO., 
Wholesale Hardware and Iron Merchants, 

30, 32, 34 & 36 South Second Street, Cor. First Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRT. Dyer 82 Bro., 


ST. PAUL, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


DULUTH. 


Importers, and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


PIANOS, ORGANS, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHEET MUSIC, Etc. 


Sole Agents for Steinway, Chickering and other Pianos, 
Wilcox & White Organs, Boston Manufactory’s Band Instruments, etc. 


We are prepared to give LOWER FIGURES yn ye GOODS than can be obtained anywhere in the West. 


We invite your correspondence. Ager 


Address St. Paul House. Mention this Magazine. 





Northwestern Con emrnmmeneieins of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical 7} 4 Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 


and Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. 


Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 


gsons. Send for Calendar. 
CHARLES H. MORSE, DrrREcTOR. 





WM. HOSKINE. 
Established 1856. 


MARINER & HOSKINS, 
81 SOUTH CLARK, 8T., Top Floor, CEIIC AGO, 
ASSAYERS and ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS. 


ASSAYS and ANALYSES of ALL KINDS, 
Including oo. COMMERCIAL, PRODUCTS, 


S, WATERS, Etc. 
Semaiee by mail or ware Py will receive prompt and 
attenticn. E FOR TERMS. 














5 & 56 Frntencare Bua >, 
ow CPAINNEAPOLISS? 


715-721 GRAND Brock. er 


e-~—~ SANT Paucs 









Bans 





A. LOEFFELAOLZ. J. W. SUETTERLE, 


LOEFFELHOLZ & CO., 
BRASS FOUNDERS, 


Manufacturers of 
RAILROAD CAR TRIMMINGS, 
Carand Switch Locks, Lanterns, Car, Switch, Station, 
Signal, Anchor, Marine & Stateroom Lamps, Self-closin 


Pressure Cocks and Bibbs a spoeety- Silver and Nicke 
Platers. 170, 172, & 174 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS. 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve 0il. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and’ honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished u ofan application. 

te” Make ——- usive 1 saeaatad of Valve and 
sien Oils for railroad 


S/GNAL O/L WORKS, 


J. 0. SIBLEY, Prest., 
FRANKLIN, PA. 
































- AM HEA EAT. + - ELECTRIC “TIGHT - ELECTRIC BELLS. 
CHANEY & S' TEVEN S., MISSOULA MonpTer:, 
1889, 1889, 

e 
SHHOMB, - - WASH. 


The Hotel of Bellingham Bay. 
Headquarters for Tourists, 
Investors and Commercial Men. 


P. D. McKELLAR, Prop’r. 


LELAND HOUSE, 


W. D. DOUGLAS & CO., Proprietors. 
The Finest Hotel in the Northwest. 
Corner City Hall Square, Main and Albert Sts., 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 





Recently 


Graduated Furnished. 


Prices. 


City Hall Square, - - 





INGALLS HOUSE, 
Cor. DeMers Ave. and Fourth St. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
C. B. INGALLS, Prop. H. N. WELLS, Manager. 


Terms, $2 per day. First-class Sample Room. 





FLOWERS. 


Send to ye the Florist of the Northwest, for 
Plants, Cut mone — yy Funeral Designs, etc. 
St. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





WESTERN HUMOR. 


He Took no Chances. 

“Speak out, Mr. Prudence, if you have anything 
to say.” 

He—‘‘No, thank you. There’s a phonograph hid 
under the center table, your little brother is under 
the sofa, the hired girl is listening at the keyhole, 
and your mother is looking over the transom. The 
only thing that restrains me is my doubt as to the 
whereabouts of your father.”— Chicago Mail. 





Speakee Melican Language. 

Pat (in laundry)—‘‘Oi soi, Chinamanee! Youee 
makee me shirtee shtiffee, see? Oi wantee thim well 
donee nice up, allee samee Oirishwoman washee lady, 
d’ye moind?” 

John—‘*Wot Melican man talk ’*bout? I guess he 
off his chestnut.” 

Pat—‘‘Be huvins, the haythen kin talk United 
States as good as Oi ken meself. Soy Chinese, I 
didn’t know ye could shpake American.” 

John—“‘If I no speakee the Melican language 
bettel as you I go smuthel myself. Lats!” 


Hotel Life At Duluth. 

A ‘gentleman who occasionally visits Duluth was 
stopping at the St. Louis, and at dinner sat opposite 
an irascible old man who was constantly fidgeting 
about and finding fault with the waiters. Both had 
ordered glasses of milk, but the waiter only brought 
one, setting it down near the gentleman who tells 
the story on himself. The elderly party reached for 
the glass, but the other was too quick for him, and it 
was only a second before the cup was drained of its 
contents. Quick as a flash the aged individual 
threw up his hand, and, beckoning to the waiter, 
said, ‘‘My man, you forgot to bring the pig trough 
with that milk;” and with a satisfied grunt he got up 
and left the dining-room. 


She Let ‘Em See. 

‘* La, yes,” said Mrs. Oregonian, complacently, on 
her return from a trip East, ‘‘I tell you I let them 
New Yorkers know that we know about as much 
about style out here as the next fellow. We just put 
up at the Fifth Avynoo in New York and at the 
Vaundome in Boston, and at both places I wore my 
red satin decoletty dress down to breakfast every 
morning. and my solitary diamond year-bobs, and 
my diamond pin and that big diamond star stuck in 
my hair, and my pearl and diamond bracelets ; and I 
wore ’em all down every time I went, and I got mea 
pale-blue satin to wear down to dinner and to set 
around the parlor in, and I ordered the servants 
round as big as anybody, and set my shoes out in 
the hall and had ’em blacked ev’ry night. I let ’em 
see that we knowed what style was. Why, you’d 
thought I’d been born and raised right there in Bos- 
ton.” —Helena Jowrnal. 





Favoring a Guest. 

**You couldn’t give me a suite of two rooms with a 
bath-room adjoining, could you?” asked a young 
and esthetic neophyte of a Montana hotel proprietor. 

‘‘A what?” asked the dazed Montanian. 

‘*A suite of rooms.” 

“A which?” 

‘Why, a suite of rooms—a pahlor and bed- 
chambah.” 

‘““How many is there of you?” 
landlord. 

**No one is with me.” 

‘‘And you want two hull rooms to yourself, and a 
bath-room thrown in? Well, if you ain’t got the 
cheek I don’t know who has. Here, maw, show this 
chap up to that little room over the kitchen that ain’t 
got but. four beds in it. He wants to be kinder 
private, he does. And he wants a bath, too, so you 
give him a sasser of soft soap and the towel after the 
rest is done with it, and then show him where the 
pump is. This ain’t exactly the Parker House in 
Boston, but when a gent from the Hub favors me 
with his comp’ny he gets the best we got, he does.” 


asked the dazed 
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from the diary of tourists, commercial 
NOTES travelers, business men and others has 
revealed: 
That the Wisconsin Central has the unqualified en- 
dorsement of all; 
tthe Wisconsin Central has to-day the most popu- 
= line between Minneapolis, St. Paul and Mil- 
waukee and Chicago; 
he Wisconsin Central is daily adding to its ad- 
Tinirers as the recognized Pullman line between Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Milwaukee and Chicago; 
That the Wisconsin Central touches the most promi- 
nent points in Wisconsin, and that it has more import- 
ant business centers on its through line than any other 
railway in the Northwest; 
That the Wisconsin Central has made an enviable 
reputation with its peerless Dining Oar Service; 


That the Wisconsin Central runs fast trains on which 
all classes of passengers are carried with commodious 
and distinct accommodation for all; 

That the Wiscoosin Central has representatives dis- 
tributed throughout the country, who will cheerfully 
give any information that may be desired and that its 
terminal Agents are especially instructed to look after 
the comfort of passengers who — be routed via its 
line. For detailed information, apply to your nearest 
Ticket Agent or to representatives of the road. 

WM. S. MELLEN, JAMES BARKER, 

General Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 

LOUIS ECKSTEIN, 

Asst. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
F. H. ANSON, Northwestern Passenger Agent, 19 Nicollet 

House Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE 


ST, PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and - 
MANITOBA RAILWAY, 


TO 
Montana, Dakota, Minnesota and 
the Pacific Coast. 


The new line to 
Great Falls, Helena, Butte, 
the three great cities of Montana. 





Rates to the Pacific Coast are Lower 
by this Line than any other. 





SPLENDID NEW EQUIPMENT. 


Elegant New Buffet Sleepers, 
Handsome New Coaches, 
New Colonist Sleepers with Cooking Range. 


By all odds the best train service in the West. 





For through tickets to all points be sure and get the 
rates over the “Manitoba’’ by calling on your nearest 
ticket agent, or writing 

F. I. WHITNEY, 
Geueral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 





Solid Trains to 
MONTREAL. 
Through Sleepers to 
BOSTON 
AND NEW ENGLAND POINTS. 


Direct Line to 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


AND 


CANADIAN PROVINCES. 


Sleeping, Dining and Colonist Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
Trains run Daily. No Transfers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE RY. 


—_——__ 








NOVA SCOTIA, 








F. D. UNDERWOOD, 


JNO. G. TAYLOR, 
Gen’] Manager, 


Gen’l Pass. & Tick. Agt., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
W.S. THORN, Ase’t Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt., St.Paul, Minn 





The St.Paul & Duluth RB. R. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


LAKE SUPERIOR, 


—AND THE— 
QUICKEST IN TIME BY OVER 3 HOURS. 


3 TRAINS DAILY EACH WAY 3 


The ‘*Limited runs daily and consumes only five hours between 
the Twin Cities and Duluth, making But Three 
Stops en-route. 
Close Connection made in Union Depot, Duluth, with 
Trains of the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad. 


Avoid Omnibus Transfers by taking This Line. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES 
WHICH INCLUDE MEALS AND BERTHS ON STEAMERS 


Are made via Duluth to all points East reached by lake 
lines and their rail connections. Tickets can be procured 
going by lake, or lake and rail, and returning all rail if 

esired. Tickets can be purchased, Sleeping Accom- 
modations and Berths on Steamers secured, and further 
information had by calling on or addressing the following 
Ticket Agents: 

G. F. MONEILL 

City Ticket Agent, 19 Nicollet House Block, }iimenpolie. 


City Ticket Agent, 173 East Third Street, St. Paul. 


E. L. DUDLEY, A. B. PLOUGH, 
» Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. Gen. Pass. Agt 
G. C. GILFILLAN, Special Agt., Pass. Dept. 





syste ete “UPPER op 


ISSISS! 










Steamers leave St. Paul for St. Louis every Tuesday 
and Friday at 10 A. m. 


This is the best route to all the 


Popular Watering Places of the Sunny South. 


Rates always as low and accommodations always better 
than any other line. 


The Steamers of this Line are provided with every 
known convenience for Safety, Comfort and Speed; are 
commanded by able and experienced officers, and our 
Tables are supplied with Every Obtainable Luxury. 


Do not fail to give us a trial and see the 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 


On the Upper Mississippi River. 


SPEED! SAFETY ! ComForrT ! Economy ! 
Write for Time Tables, Route List, and an elegant 
Souvenir of the Upper Mississippi. 
FRED A. BILL, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
DUBUQUE, IOWA. 
JNO. P. FARLEY, Agent at St. PAUL. 





TO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS: 

Via the great river is the best route in Fam hy and 
coming from the annual meeting of the National Edu- 
eational Association to be held at Nashville, Tenn., July 
16to 20. The rate from St. Paul to St. Louis, Mo., and 
return, including meals and berth, is $24. St. Louis to 
Nashville and return only $10. 








Fast Mail Line with Vestibule Trains between Uhica- 
go, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Trans-Continental Route between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha and the Pacific Coast. ; 

Great National Route between Chicago, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo. 
5,750 Miles of Road reaching all princi ints in 
Tilinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Faeroe pd Dakota. 


For maps, time-tapies, rates of pas and freight, 
etc., apply to the nearest station agent of the CHIcaGo 
MILWAUKEE & St. PAUL RAILWAY, or to any Railroad 
Agent anywhere in the World. 

R. MILLE A. V. H. CARPENTE 
General Manager Gen’) Pass. & Tkt. 


For information in reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. Pau RAII- 
WAY COMPARY, wrife to H. G. Hagan, Land Commis- 
sioner, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





CURRENT ANNECDOTES. 


REMEMBERING THE WAITER. 


Head waiter—“Hope you are not going to forget the 
waiter sir.” 

Guest—“No, sir; I’m not going to forget him nor forgive 
him, either. Why don’t you goto work and quit begging? 
Hang me,if I haven’t a half mind to have you arrested 
for vagrancy.”’ 

Head waiter—“But, sir, I have employment, sir; the 
proprietors of this hotel, sir, are my employers, sir.”’ 

Guest—“Then why don’t they pay you enough to keep 
you from begging? Hang me, if I don’t have them 
arrested, too, as accessories before the fact.”—Boston 
Transcript. 





A POSER FOR THAT AUTHOR. 


Editor—“I do not think that we can use your article,” 

Contributor—“Press of other matter and all that 
twaddle, I suppose?” 
&‘“No, but you don’t seem to understand what you are 
writing about?” 

“Surely you are mistaken, sir.’’ 

“Not much. Here you speak of Mars with his stern 
front.”’ 

“Well, what of it?” 

“What of it! you blankety blank idiot, can anything 
have its stern in front.”—Binghamton Republican. 





ONE ON DEPEW. 


Chauncey Depew recently told a good one on himself. 
“When I was travelling in New Haven on an accommoda- 
tion,” said he, “I thought that the whole state of Con- 
necticut had its attention fixed on the fact that I was to 
make a speech to the law school graduates at Yale. 
When a farmer got on at a way station, and, after looking 
at me five minutes asked me if I was not Chauncy Depew. 
I said to myself: ‘Here is an intelligent son of an intelli- 
gent State. He is going to hear my speech.’ He confirmed 
my impression by asking: ‘Are you going to New Haven?’ 
but when I answered ‘Yes’ he simply said: ‘Base ball 
game, I suppose?’ ’’—Chicago Grocer. 





A GREAT SCHEME. 


“What was that noise I heard here last night?’ asked a 
man as he entered a saloon. 

“Sh-h-h. Don’t say a word.” 

“But what was it? I heard a pistol shot.” 

“Well, if you won’t give it away I will let you into the 
secret. I fired off the gun. See?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“And then about a thousand people rushed up io find 
out what the trouble is. See?” 

“Yes, I see.”’ 

“And then I sell about five-hundred beers. It’s a great 
scheme.”’—Merchant Traveler. 





GOOD MARRYING WEATHER. 


A verdant-looking young couple appeared one day at 
the parsonage of an Eastern minister and the young man 
awkwardly explained that they wanted to be married. It 
was raining in torrents, as it had been doing all day. The 
candidates for marrying had come in an open buggy, 
sheltered only by a single umbrella, and were so thor- 
oughly drenched that ft was necessary for them to dry 
their garments by the kitchen fire before the minister 
could proceed with the ceremony. When they reappeared 
he said: 

“Tt’s too bad you have such a rainy day.” 

“Well,” said the bridegroom with the well-marked nasal 
twang of a rural Yankee, “that’s just exactly why we 
came. You see, it’s pourin’ so hard we couldn’t do 
nothin’ else, so we jest thought that it was a good time to 
get married. Wouldn’t have come if it’d been good 
plowin’ weather.” 





BELIEVERS IN PRAYER, 


Johnny Quinlan, of Evanston, has the most wonderful 
confidence in the efficacy of prayer, but he thinks that 
prayer does not succeed unless it is accompanied with 
considerable physical strength. He believes that all 
prayer is a good thing, but he doubts the efficacy of 
juvenile prayer. 

He has wanted a Jersey cow for a good while, and tried 
prayer, but it didn’t seem to go to the central office. 
Last week he went to a neighbor, who is a Christian and 
a believer in the efficacy of prayer, also the owner of a 
Jersey cow. ; 

“Do you believe that prayer will bring me a yaller 
Jersey cow?” said Johnny. 

. “Why, yes, of course, prayer will remove mountains. 
It will do anything.”’ 

“Well, then, suppose you give me the cow you've got 

and pray for another one.” 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Progs. 


OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, CLEVELAND, O. 








Gro. W. Morris, Gen’! Man’r. D. C. Nose, Sec’y & Treas. 


AARON FRENCH, Chairman. 
P. N. Frenca, General Superintendent. 


Juuivs E. Frencu, Vice Chairman. 

THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. LIMITED, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

. Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 562 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Pheenix Building. 





CULL RIVER LUMBER CO., 


Gul RIVER, DOW ., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALH DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, DL1ill and Ward on Dine WN. F&F. R- R- 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 








OLMSTED & TUTTLE CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wiping and. Packing 


WASTE. 





DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Mill Waste, 
CHICOPEE, - . MASSACHUSETTS, 
JAY C. MORSE - A. 
‘dian. Satie ~~ 


The Union Steel Company, 
OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
Manufacturers of 


ic LEOL 


Bessemer Steel Rails. 


Orrice—#02 First National Bank Building. 
WoRKs—. d Ave. and Thirty-first St, 








CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


Jessop’s English Steel, 
And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal. 
IRON WIRE ROPE 
For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 


11 and 13 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











LIFE IS TOO SEIORT 





“SS 


To waste time in searching for reliable Journal Bearings, and too precious to be imperiled by the use of bad ones, when 


Ta ao 


Will in all cases be secured by simply ordering them from 


D. A. HOPKINS, 





113 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


Hopkins makes, and will continue to make, THE BEST. 


Hot Boxes, Ruined Journals, Delayed Trains, Collisions and Destruction of Life and Property often result from the 
Use of Bearings of Inferior Materials or Workmanship. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY promote the safety of Life and Property upon their 
HOPKINS BEST SELF-FITTING JOURNAL BEARINGS 


as the most effective measure for the prevention of delays and accidents resulting frorh Hot Boxes. 


roads by the use of 


The use of poor Bearings is alw>~e costly and dangerous. 
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BUCYRUS FOUNDRY AND MANUFACTURING CO., 
: ; BUCYRUS, - OHIO, 


MAKERS OF 
The ‘Thompson’ Steam Shovel. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—We have 
recently made some very valu- 
able improvements in our ma- 
chines, which render them more 
eflicient and durable, and enable 
us to offer them at a lower price. 
We guarantee from one-fourth to 
one-third more work with our 
shovel than any other can do. 





















Send for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials and Prices, 
AND A8K FOR OUR 
Improved Ballast Unloaders, 
Steam Dredges, Hand Cars, &c 





IDS. 
CES. 


oo 
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THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine,Coach and Car Ol. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 289, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 
No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 
demonstrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


References furnished on application. ‘. 
GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 
CHAS. MILLER. Pres’t and Gen’! Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 











GEO B. CARPENTER & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TENTS 


TWINES AND CORDAGE, 


Rain Proof Covers, 
Awnings, Cotton Goods, 
Wire Rope, Plags & Banners. 


202 to 208 South Water Street, Corner Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 




















i 
MOMMA MMTV 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Finest (Quality Silver Plated, 
Nickel, Silver and White Metal Goods. 


ELL el 
OD 


Me eae CMM 
Ms NM UMMA eae 
HUANG KY TRA 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 
SALE Rooms, 37 UN1ion SQUARE, NEw YORE. 





CURRENT ANNECDOTES. 


A HORRIBLE SUSPICION. 


Mother—“Who is that young man you had in the parlor 
last night? What does he do?” 

Daughter—“His name is Mr. Thompkins, mamma. He 
is a druggist.” 

Mother—“‘Oh, a druggist, is he? I knew I smelled pare- 
goric as soon as I entered the room. I was afraid he 
might be a married man.”—Terre Haute Express. 





HE WASN’T SORDID. 


Ihad been sittiog in the shade of a fence corner for a 
quarter of an hour when a farmer came along with an 
ox team and invited me to ride with him. I was only 
fairly seated when he said: 

“Sad thing happened back there about six months ago.” 

“Indeed!”’ 

“Yes; that ’ere blamed off ox shied at a paper in the 
road and run us into a ditch and tipped the wagon over.”’ 

“Ves.” 

“Martha was along. Crushed the gizzard right out of 
her, and she was dead when I picked herup. Funeral 
cost me $40. I was just looking at the bill. Had a coffin 
with six silver-plated handles. Ever lose your wife?” 

“Never.” 

“Awful sad thing. Haw there Buck! She had two un- 
made dresses in the house, which were left on my hands 
Guess I'll get shet of them, however—guess I will. Whoa! 
you yaller ox! Undertaker said we could scrape along 
with four handles to the coffin, but I told him to make 
’em an even balf dozen. Feller can’t afford to be small 
about those things. Say, you know what belongs to 
manners, eh?”’ 

“T hope so.” 

“Guessed you did, even if you are afoot. I want to ask 
you how long a widower has to wait before taking an- 
other. There’s no law, yer know, but a sort of custom. 
Is it a year?” 

“Some wait a year.” 

“And some only three or six months?” 

“I’ve heard of a second marriage within a week or 
two.” 

“Too soon—a leetle too soon,” he answered, as he 
stroked his thin whiskers. ‘*Looks too sordid and grasp- 
ing, you see. Neighbors would probably talk, too. 
Couldn’t complain about six months could they?” 

“T should think not.” 

“That's twenty-four weeks, or 168 days, you see. Noth- 
ing sordid about that, eh? It’s coming off next week.” 

“What? Your marriage?” 

“That's it. Bin engaged five days nuw, and it’s to come 
off next Wednesday. Her nameis Feebe. Awful hard to 
get up airly and keep hustling allday. Had my eyeon 
her ever since the day of the funeral, but you needn’t 
mind telling it. Folks is gossipy, you know. Git up, 
you lazy beasts! Say, I want to ask bout another thing. 

“Well?” 

‘“Havn’t got Martha any Tombstone yet. Have to git 
one, won't I?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“If I didn’t they'd say I was sordid, wouldn’t they?” 

“They might.” 

“Would you put a lamb or a dove on it?” 

“That’s just as you feel.” 

“Has it got to read: ‘Martha, the first and most-beloved 
wife of Aaron Snyder?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“Kin I jist puton: ‘Erected to the memory of Martha 
Snyder, who died April 22, 1888?’ ”’ 

“Why, yes.” 

“And have it quietly taken up and set up and not let 
on to the other. I see. Nothing sordid about Feebe, but 
sich things grind, you know. Do you take the cross 
road? Wall, good day. Glad we met. Seemed some six 
months was long enough, but I kinder wanted an outside 
opinyun. Had six handles, you remember‘ but the 
neighbors might call me sordid and shut us out on quilt- 
ing bees and corn huskings.” 

ein 
A Pleasant Trip. 
“The land was beautiful; 


Fair rose the spires and gay the buildings were. 
And rich the plains, like dreams of blessed isles.’’ 





If the poet had lived in railroad times and’ taken a 
journey from Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis over 
“The Burlington,” he could not have fitted his description 
better to the reality. 

Flying along through the lovely prairies of northern 
Illinois, the finest farming region in the country, every 
traveler will say “the land is beautiful.” As the train 
rushes up the Mississippi Valley, the silver-gleaming 
stream alive with steamers on one hand, and the lofty 
and pictureeque bluffs on the other, “fair rise the spires, 
and gay the buildings are” of Dubuque, LaCrosse and 
Winona, till we stop ‘in the beautiful cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. For full information about this trip 


’ and‘cost of making it, apply to any local ticket agent, or 


addrras W. J.C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. AgentC. B.&N.R K 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


“Pa,” she called up stairs, “this clock down here in the 
hall isn’tgoing.” “It isn't, eh?” hereturned; “Well don’t 
let that be an example to Adolphus.” 


The widow is less selfish than the maiden, for while the 
latter is always looking out for No. 1, she is satisfied in 
watching for No. 2.—Yonker’s Statesman. 


When a man makes up his mind that he has got to 
economize, his first impulse always is to begin by in- 
quiring into ‘his wife's personal expenses.—Somerville 
Journal. 


Ernheimer—“I yoosd lefd dot seat.’’ 
Ernheimer—“Y-a-a-s.""  Mc- 
It’s as aisy as any wan in 


On the train: 
McSweeny—“Is thot so?” 
Sweeny—“Ye wor a dom fool. 
th’ car-r-r?”—Puck 


An Optimist—Wife: ‘This is the third time you have 
come home drunk this week.”” Hubby—‘D-don’t be so 
p-pessimistic, my dear. You should think of the four 
nights I came home sober.”’—Life. 


Smith—“I think Miss De Blank is very rude.” 

Jones—“What causes you to think that? I never 
thought her so.” 

Smith—"I met her down town this afternoon and asked 
if I might see her home. She said yes;*I could see it 
from the top of the high 
school building and that it 
wasn’t necessary to go any 
further.”—Omaha World. 


Doctor—“Yes you have a 
tremendous fever. Burning 
thirst, | suppose?”’ 

Patient—“Yes, terrific.” 

Doctor—"Ah, I'll send you 
round something to relieve 
that.” 

Patient—-“‘Never mind 
about the thirst doctor, you 
look after the fever; I'll 
attend to the thirst myself.” 
—Omaha Wortd. 


A Sap CALAMITy.—Small 
Clerk—“Och, fadder, dat gun 
vat you sole Meester Schmall- 
witz last week bursted de 
virst dime he vire it off an’ 
killed him det.” 

Proprietor—“Mine  graci- 
ons! dot vas awvull. I zold 
him dot goon on drust.”— 
New York Weekly. 


Henry(married six months) 
“T fear my wife's love is 
growing cold. She used to 
come to the office two or 
three times a day, but she 
never comes now. What 
shall I do?” Frank—‘*Have 
you a typewriter?” “‘No but 
I can get one cheap.” “Do so. 
Then get a pretty girl to operate it, and your otlice will be 
full of your wife.”"—New York Sun. 


“Erasmus, are you sure these are Spring chickens?” 
“Yes missus. Dey whar broughten up right under my 
own eye.” “You watched them growing all this Spring?” 
“Yes, missus—an’ all Spring afore that. Yah-dey is 
Spring chickens.” 


Tramp—“Excuse me, madam, for disturbing you; but 
I have not eaten a mouthful of food for twenty-four 
hours.” Mrs. Isaac (with contempt)—“Phoo! Dat vas 
nodings. Dat Chorge Francis Train don’t eat sometings 
for seventy days.” 

Mrs. Smith—*The paper says that the common tly lays 
100 eggs. Do you believe it?” 

Mr. Smith (very bald)—“Yes; I believe it lays 1,000 
every one of which on hatching out is furnished with my 
name and address.” 


“Tam sorry to give you pain, Mr. Ferguson,” she said 
to the kneeling youth, “but your score is a goose egg this 
time.” ‘Not much, Miss Kajones, he replied haughtily, 
as he rose up and took his hat; “you can’t prevent me 
from scoring a home run.” 


Mr. P. T. Barnum recently spoke of an old lady who 
was so deaf that, when some playful chaps fired a small 
cannon near the old lady’s door, she merely said “come 
in.” “That was a pretty fair story when I heard it some 
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Mrs. Walker's Fat Boy (to the *phone):—‘*M-a-ma, 
dow t wait luncheon for me—’cause, if you please, I’m 
yoiny to lunch with another little boy.” 





time ago,” said the veteran showman, “but I heard a 
good one a day or two since that beats it. Two gentle- 
men were walking along a highway near a railroad. One 
of the pedestrians was somewhat hard of hearing. Along 
came a train, and the engine emitted a frightful shriek. 
‘H’'m,’ said the deaf one, ‘that’s the first robin I’ve heard 
this spring.’ ”’ . 

Spectator (to defendant): “Well, { guess the jury will 
find for you. The judge’s charge was certainly very much 
in your favor. Don’t you think so?”’ Defendant (moodily): 
“Oh, I knew all along that the judge’s charge would be all 
right. It’s the lawyer’s charge that’s worryin’ me.” 


Home Missionary—“Do you believe your prayers are 
answered, Uncle ’Rastus?”’ 

Uncle ’Rastus—“Pends altogether on de prayer. When 
I prays de Lord to send me a turkey it don’t come, but 
when I prays de Lord to send me after a turkey I gen’ly 
gits it before midnight.’’—Omaha World. 


Mr. Popinjay—‘‘My dear, I have invited Mr. Forinland, 
the distinguished explorer, to tea to-morrow.” 

Mrs Popinjay—‘Whatever put it into your head to do 
that?”’ 

Mr. Popinjay—“I want to see if he can find that collar 
button I lost last Monday.”"—Burlington Free Press. 


Irate Wife—‘‘John, this is the fourth time I’ve caught 

you in the kitchen talking to the cook.” 

“Well, my dear.” 

“The next time I find you here [’ll—well, I’ll discharge 
her—and do the cooking my- 
self.”’ 

He has never offended 
since.--AmericanGlassworker. 


THe LAWYER aT Home— 
“Amelia, be sure and put 
away at once everything 
that is of any value, because 
the thief who has just been 
acquitted on my eloquent 
defense is coming to-day to 
thank me.’’ Fliegende Blatter. 


Omaha Chief—“‘And when 
the shooting began you ran 
away from the melee?” 
Proud Policeman-—‘Yes.” 
0. C.—“Did you not know 
you would be called a coward 
all your life?” P. P.—‘“I 
made a hasty calculation to 
that effect, but I thought I 
would rather be a coward all 
my life than a corpse for 
fifteen minutes,”—-Omaha 
World. 


AWW 


“Change of climate is what 
you need,” said the high- 


priced physician, after he ' 


had listened to all the details 
of the patient’s case. 
“Change of climate!” ex 
claimed the patient in sur- 
prise. “Why, man alive, 
I’ve never had anything 
else, I’ve lived right 
here in New England all my life.”—Christian Register. 
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The following erratum in an exchange: “In the piece on 
our fourth page entitled ‘We Must Not Lag Behind’ in- 
stead of the line ‘That moulds its dirty shirt,’ please read 
‘That would its duty shrink.” 


Small Boy—‘Mamma why don’t we have a lot o’ little 
babies in our family?” 

Mamma—“Perbaps you may have a little brother some 
time, my dear?”’ 

Smal! Boy—“Oh, let’s havea whole lot atonce. There's 
a store ‘round the corner what’s got a sign out, ‘Families 
Supplied.’’’—Chicago America. 


Guest (to restaurant table girl)—“‘What have you got 
for dinner?” 

Table Girl—‘Rodstbeeffricaseedchickenstewedlamb- 
hash bake dandfriedpotatoesIndianpuddingmilkteaand 
coffee.”’ 

Guest—“Give me the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth syllables.’”’— Lawrence American. 


Little Boy—“Say, ma says you are going to take 
sister off.” 

Engaged Youth (soon to be married)—‘tYes, in a few 
weeks she’s going to my home, and my ma and pa will be 
her ma and pa. See?’ 

“I see. Then she’ll be your sister, same as she was 
mine. Say don’t you do anything she doesn’t like, for if 
you do she’ll bang you around awful when your ma and 
pa ain’t looking.”—New York Weekly. 





Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building,) @ 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 
DISEASES, including Spermatorrhcea 
or Seminal Weakness, Nervous debil- 

eet ity. Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhea 
G t,Stricture, Varicocele, Hydrocele 
Diseases of Women, etc. 

The physicians of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular graduates 
—and guarantee a cure in evéry case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consulting 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 


our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, onl Thirty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. phiets and chart of questions for stating 
case sent free. : 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 A. M. to 6:30 P. m., Sundays excepted 
Address letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, 

e) 8. PAUL, MINN, 








NORTH SEA PORPOISE 


Men’s Genuine Porpoise Hide Shoes, price 87.00, out- 
wear all others. We sell the best $350 Men's Calf-sewed 
Shoe in the U.S. Sent C. O. D. on apgsovnl to any 
address. LOVERING, The Shoeman, 

St. PAUL, MINK. 


Watch these columns; 4 VWQ)T (1 fi from Alabama. 
next month for s\A V OIC “I am not yet 19 
Voice from New York years old. I was at work on a farm for 
—_—_————— 818 Iam now selling your| 





a month. 
|famousalbums, and making over 82OO) 
ja month. Everybody wants one.” Henry} 
Slater, Birmingham, Ala. | 
On account ofa forced manufacturer's 
sale 125,000 ten dollar Pho- 
tograph Albums are to be sold to 
the people for $2 each. Bound in Royal 
Crimson Silk Velvet Plush. Charmingly 
decorated insides. Handsomest albums in 
the world. Largest Size. Greatest Bargains 
jever known. Agents wanted. Liberal 
terms. Big money for agents. Any one 
can become a successful agent. Sells itself 
on sight—little or no talking necessary. 
 |Wherever shown, every one wants to 

purchase. Agents take hundreds and 

thousands of orders with rapidity never 

before known. Great profits await every 
worker. Agents are making fortunes. Ladies make as much as men. 
You, reader, can do as well as any one. Full informationand terms free, 
togethes with particulars and terms for our Family Bibles, Booksand Period- 
icals. Better write us at once and see for yourself. After you know all, 
should you conclude to go no_further, why no harm is done. Address, 
E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


- . DR. BRINLEY, 


VANDERBURGH BLOCK, Hennepin Avenue, Corner 
Fourth Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Regularly graduated and legally qualified; long en- 
gaged in Chronic, Nervous and Skin Diseases. A friendly 
talk costs nothing. If inconvenient to visit the city for 
treatment, medicines sent by mail or express, free from 
observation. Curable cases guaranteed. If doubt exists 
we say so. Hours—l0 to 12 A. M., 1 to4and7 to8 P.M.; 
Sundays, 2to3p.m. If you cannot come state case by 

Organic Weakness, Failing 


mail. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, {rsanic Ycaknes Energy, 
x- 


Physical Decay, arising from Indiscretion, Excess or 
posure, producing some of the following effects: Nerv- 
ousness, Debility, Dimness of Sight, Self-distrust, De- 
fective Memory, Pimples on the Face, Aversion to 
ciety, Loss of Ambition, Unfitness to Marry, Melancholy, 
Dyspepsia, Stunted Development, Loss of Power, Pains 
in the k, etc., are treated with unparalleled success? 
Safely, privately, speedily. 

All Forms, Af- 


BLOOD AND SKIN DISEASES, 42 Zorms, ar- 


Nose, Throat, Skin and Bones, Blotches hae 
tions, Acne, Eczema, Old Sores, Ulcers, P 
Swellings from whatever cause, positively and forever 
driven from the system, by means of safe, time-tested 
remedies. Stiff and swollen joints and rheumatism, the 
result of blood poison, positively cured. 

Painful» 


KIDNEY AND URINARY COMPLAINTS, Sithenic: 


too Frequent or Bloody Urine, Unnatural Discharges 
Promptly Cured. Catarrh, Throat, Nose, Lung Diseases, 
Constitutional and Acquired Weaknesses of both Sexes 
treated successfully. 

It is self-evident that a physician paying pee at- 
tention to a class of cases attains great skill. 

Every known peepee is resorted to and the 
good remedies of all ages and countries are used. 
periments are made. 

Superfluous Hair Permanently Removed. 
*FREE—Pamphiet and Chart of Questions sent free to 

our address. All Consultations, either by mail or ver- 

al, are regarded as strictly confidential, and are given 
perfect privacy. DR. BRINLEY, Minneapolis, . 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 
15 Gold Street, 
NAV YORE. 


KRUPP'S STERL TIRES 


On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 
For Every Variety of Service. 





ESTABLISHED 
1831. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 800. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Locomotive Engines, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and Tem- 
plates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger “ eet Locomotives. Mine Locomotives. Narrow Gauge Locomotives, 


Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues furnished on application of custom 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 





The Cary-Ogden Co., 


Successrrs to CARY, OGDEN & PARKER, 
CHICAGO, 
Manufacturers 


Highest Grades of 
PAINTS AND COLORS 
on the Market 
FOR EXTERIOR AND. INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Descriptive cireulars on application. 





MONARCH 


Gasoline Stoves and Ranges, 


MADE BY 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


LAKE ERIE IRON 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FORGINGS, 





Machine Bolts, Nuts, Washers, etc. 
CLAVHLAND, OHIO. 


Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AKD JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS 
Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
$1 and 88 Front Street. 
PORTLAND, - 





OREGON. 





NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 & 94 Liberty St., New York. 
147 & 149 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Volunteer” & “Nathan” Sight- 
feed Lubricators, 


Gresham Automatic Re-starting, 


AND 


Monitor and Friedmann Injectors. 


Patent Self-Acting Lubricators and Oilers of all Kinds. 


For sale by all first-class Machine Supply Houses, 


GRESHAM AUTOMATIC Send to Headquarters for Illustrated Catalogue, 


LUBRICATOR. RE-STARTING INJECTOR. 





LEFFEL’s 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel. 


These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guaranteed to. give MORE POWER with LESS 
WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 

Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers, 


JAS. LEFFEL & €0,, 
Springfield, Ohio, 


Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 








REFINED OILS 
+ AND GASOLINE. 


LUBRICATING OILS. 
Extra Diamond Valve 
Diamond 


Y tistieditins Refiners of Petroleum and its Products. 
' Railroad Cylinder, Engine, Car’ Coach and Signal Oils a Specialty. 




















Real Estate and LOa@ns. | repussin m0... 


Wealth per Capita $1, pe 
The commercial center of a rich tural amd grazing region, and of the richest 


Special Attention Given to Investments for Non-residents. 


JNO. 8. M. NEILL, EI SLewaA, 
The Capital City of Montana. 


5,000, . Building Improvements in 1884 ${00,000 


* Building Improvements in 1889 $3,000,000 


Information concerning Helena, and'the opportunities for favorable Investment, mining district in the world. (8 Investments 5 Real Estate pay large and certain 
furnished on application. . profits. There has never been a boom or a backset. Ces bar tos solicited. 





JNO. S. M. NEWL, - 


Rooms 6 and 7 Ashby Building, - Helena, Montana. STEELE & CO., ‘Real Estate and Investment Brokers, Broadwater Blk., Main St. 





GOLD SEAL FOR FULL INFORMATION 
’ In regard to any particular Section of the Northern Pacific 
Country, Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Etc., 


call on or address any of the following Agents: 


CENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 
A. D. Cuartron, Asst, Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First St., Portland, 
Or. 


James C, Ponp, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 
Boots, Belting, Hose, B. N. Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass, Agt., St. Paul, Minn, 
Shoes, Tubing, Horse Covers, C. B. Kuxwaw, Genl. Agt. Pass. Dept., 319 Broadway, New York. 


Coats, Packing, Bails & Toys, J. L. Harris, New England Agt., 306 Washington St., Boston, 


. Mass. 

: Cloaks, Sheeting, Wringer rolls E. R. Wapswortn, Genl. Agt., 210 South Clark 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
* Bands, Syringes, Atomizers, A. RozepEtuxiwer, Genl. Agt., Cor. High and Chestnut Sts., 
And everything else made of rubber. Columbus, Ohio. 


LEATHER BELT AND LACING, Ga. peti ig re Eh and Pass. Agt., 90144 Pacific Ave., 
COTTON BELT AND HOSE, C. E. Stone, Ticket Agt., 173 East Third St., St. Paul. 


G. F, McNEIL1, Ticket Agt., 19 Nieollet Block, Minneapolis. 
24 CLOTHING AND HORSE COVERS. E. L. Harrison, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 

Joun C. Roptnson, Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

A. W. Hartman, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Minn. 


TRAVELING PASSENCER ACENTS. 


A. J. Quin, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

J. H. Rogers, Jr., 111 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gro. D. TELLER, 44 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

D. W. Janowrrz, Room 1, Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. A. JAcK, 161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

T. L. SHoRTELL, 112 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


131 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, S. H. MILxs, 56 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. S. Parry, 24 West Ninth St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
JAMES SUYDAM, Agent, T ; , ga, 
° Signet H. Swinrorp, 457 Main St., Winnipeg, Man. 


201 Nicollet Ave., MIN NEAPOLIS, J. M. HANNaFor: Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
J. J, TALLMADGE, Manager. Cuas. 8. Fer, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


Beware of Imitations. Send for Price List. 








NILES TOOL WORKS, 


Hamilton, Ohio. 


Chicago Office, No. 96 Lake St. 
JAS K. CULLEN, Man’r Chicago Branch. 


We Furnish Complete Equipmemt for Railway, Car, Locomotive and Machine Shop Equipments. 





Cc. H. BESLY & CO., Chicago, Ie, U.&. As Send So. stamp for illustrated Catalogue. 
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FINE TOOLS. 
‘STOOL 3NI4 





H. C. DRAKE, President. D. D. SMITH, Sec. and Treas. 
ST. PAUL MANTEL & DESK CO., 
457 & 459 Jackson Street, St. Paul. 


Mantel, Desk and Office Fixtures, 
Marble and Encaustic Floor Tiling. 


The largest stock of Desks and Mantels in the Northwest. Send for catalogue. 








| Faspsercx P. Jo E. Russauu Baace, . 


Formerly of M. ae Pickering & Co., New York and Boston. 


JONES & BRACE, 
Real Estate and First Mortgage Loans. 


RENTS COLLECTED. : 
Room 400 First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 











TACOMA, WASH., 
is the “city of destiny,’ and is the terminus of the N. P. RR. 
Our . popula has increased from 8,000 to 25,000 
two years. 
Our natural resources are unexcelled, and our climate is 
as near suited to the comfort of mankind 
find in the United States. its asioamee 


The result of this combination must prove lucrative to 
investments. 


CHAS. A. CAVENDER, 
Real Estate Investment Broker, 


REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: wisstom: National Bank of Com- 
merce, Traders Bank, Tacoma National Bank, of Tacoma, 
and Merchants National Bank of St. Paul. 


"Correspondence solicited. ; P.O. BOX 72. 





AGEN & BEEBE, 


‘Real Estate and Loans a Specialty, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 





H. H. HARRISON. : JOHN B. HAWLEY. 


WATER WORES AND SEWER 
HBNGINHNRING. 


HARRISON & HAWLEY, 
Room 358 Drake Block, - - Sr. Pavut. 


HODGSON, 


>] 
ARCHITECT, 301 Drake Block, St. Paul. Omaha, Neb. 
Duluth, Minn. West Superior, Wis. 








New Pocket Indexed Maps. 


Oregon, 25c; 


Washington Territory, 25c, 
Montana Territory, 25c. 


Montana, Large County, Township and Railroad, 
indexed, $1.00. 


Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
148-154, Monroe St., Curcaqo. 





Mechanical Drawings. <““" 92 Years’ Experience. 


PATENTS. 


: Cc. N. WOODWARD, 
Attorney, Solicitor of Patents, 
Mechanical Expert and Counsel in Patent Cases, 
403 Drake Block, St. Pav, Minn. 
80 East Third Street, opp. Merchants Hotel. Box 2140. 
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